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Introduction 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH is a systematic series in five graded stages 
for pupils following an academic course leading to the standard 
of the O Level Examinations. There are many interpretations of 
the value of English, but the following quotation perhaps best 
sums up the authors' purpose in these books: 


*English should train a pupil to use the language confidently, 
appropriately and accurately according to the circumstances 
in which it is used. It should enable him to speak his own 
mind, to write what he has thought and to have a care for the 
correctness of written and spoken English. He should be able 
to understand what he reads and hears, to master ideas and to 
restate them in his own way. He should have some under- 
standing of the different uses of language, of the language 
which relates, describes, evokes, persuades and is the instru- 
ment of creative imagination." 


Textbooks alone cannot achieve this aim. The teacher is more 
important than the text, and only with his or her guidance can 
MASTERY OF ENGLISH succeed in its object as declared above. Thus 
the teacher will decide when to develop a project, to pursue an 
idea, to omit an exercise, to skip a chapter or to implement the 
work according to environmental or personal needs. Indeed, far 
less space is given to wordy explanations and ‘rules’ than has been 
common practice in most textbooks. While many exercises are 
designed for teaching rather than testing, we do not aim to do 
the teacher’s work. 

The books aim to engage the readers’ interest, to involve pupil 
and teacher in English as an intensely practical, stimulating and 
living language. And this is a contribution towards teaching pupils 
to read intelligently and to write well. 

The structure of these books allows for intensive work on 


particular aspects of language. For example, the comprehension 
xi 
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work is of interest and significance and there are some passages 
illustrating the good use of English which are not necessarily 
literary in character. Similarly, the composition and essay sub- 
jects are connected with the pupils? studies and field of interest. 
They also require the pupil to show skill in more than one kind 
of writing which means that there is scope for creative and imagina- 
tive writing as well as for personal narrative, description, logical 
argument and story telling. 

Note that where test papers are set, they are from actual ex- 
amination papers and the rubric remains unaltered. This applies 
also to some exercises in the language study sections. 

The Fourth Stage covers a year's work and ranges widely over 
literary and ‘social’ subject matter—from prose style to the colour 
bar. But the balance of work needed at this stage is not forgotten; 
thus vocabulary work in context, composition and letter writing 
are included as well as the study of emotive language and pro- 
ject work. In particular, the ‘summary’ work is varied. The extent 
of the summary ranges froma couple of sentences to a full précis; 
the passages set vary from minutes of a Meeting to literary ex- 
tracts; there is markedly less insistence on ‘using your own words’ 
(paraphrasing) in the Summary and précis work. And this is in 
line with the advice of the Secondary School Examinations Coun- 
cil recommendations, 

In effect, the ground covered ensures that at the end of the 


year a pupil is ready for the Tevision necessary for the O Level 
examination or for the CSE (grade 
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Language and Communication 


WE USE LANGUAGE in order to communicate with one another, 
to express our personal reactions to situations, to stimulate a 
response in someone else, and for the sake of thinking something 
out. Language may be described as a means of conveying some- 
thing that the user of the language wants to convey. In this wide 
sense of the word, language is so used as to cover any means used 
to convey emotions and thoughts, from mere gesture language 
at the one extreme of simplicity, to mathematical language at the 
other extreme. 

Bad language is language that fails to achieve the purpose for 
which it is used; good language is language that achieves the 
purpose for which it is used. A word is a tool only in so far as it is 
used in a context by someone who has some purpose in view. 
Whether, therefore, we are using language well or badly depends 
on the purpose for which we use it. 

When we use a word (or combination of words) either in speak- 
ing or in writing our most obvious purpose is to indicate some 
thing, or some relation, or some property. What the word is 
used to indicate is sometimes called its meaning. For example, 
suppose you and I are standing on the shore of Sligo Bay and 
suddenly we see a large white bird flying overhead. I say to you, 
*That's a swan.’ I thereby indicate to you that the object we are 
looking at is a member of the class of birds called swans. The word 
swan as I used it has a plain, straightforward meaning. This 
meaning is non-personal, or, as it will be more convenient to say, 
objective. Since the primary purpose of the usage of language in 
any scientific inquiry necessitates that the words used should be 
non-personal or objective, we may call such a use of language 


scientific. i 
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Sometimes we use words with the deliberate intention of evokin g 
emotional attitudes in our readers; we want them to respond in a 
certain way to what is said. Language thus used may be said to be 
emotive. A word used in this emotive manner can be said to be 
emotively-toned. If we speak for the purpose of arousing emotional 
attitudes, then the use of emotionally toned words is good for the 
purpose. When, however, our purpose is to give a straightforward 
account of what we believe to be the case, emotionally toned 
language is bad language. In poetry and oratory the use of 
emotionally toned language may be essential for the purpose the 
speaker wishes to achieve. It is then good language, for it is fitted 
for its purpose. If, however, we want to think something out, then 
we are hindered in our purpose by using emotionally toned lan- 
guage. Such language may be an insuperable obstacle to thinking 
effectively. 


L. S. STEBBING: Thinking to Some Purpose 


A. Comprehension and Discussion 

1. What four uses of language are mentioned in the first para- 
graph? 

2. What is the writer's definitio 

3. What is the best wa 
language? 

4. In what field of stud 

5. On what occasions 
particularly effective? 

6. Give the passage another title. 

7. What does the author me 
the word? 

8. On what grounds does the 
well or badly used? 

9. Explain why the use of emotionally toned language would be 
unsuited to a scientific inquiry. 

10. Explain gesture language. 

11. Explain mathematical language. 

12. What may hinder our 

out? 


n of language? 
Y to distinguish between good and bad 


y is objective language most necessary ? 
may the use of emotive language be 


an by language in the widest sense of 


author judge whether language is 


Purpose if we want to think something 
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B. Comment and Criticism 

1. Show how the third paragraph is linked to the second. 

2. Find the topic sentence in the third paragraph. 

3. For what purpose does the writer use the analogy of the large 
white bird? 

4. Attempt to rewrite in a more conversational tone the sentence in 
line 22 beginning J thereby indicate to you that.... 

5. Bad language, in the context of this passage, is language that 
fails to achieve its purpose. Consider in what other context we 
use the expression bad language. Give examples. 

6. Discuss the ideas below, on the language of poetry, written by 
the poet Shelley (1792-1822): 

Poetry awakens and enlarges the mind by a thousand un- 
apprehended combinations of thought. It lifts the veil from 
the hidden beauty of the world. The great secret of morals is 
love; or a giving out of our own nature, and an identification 
of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, 
or person, not our own. À man to be greatly good must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself 
in the place of another and of many others; the pains and 
pleasures of his species must become his own. The great 
instrument of moral good is the imagination. Poetry en- 
larges the circumference of the imagination and strengthens 
the faculty which is the organ of the moral nature of man, in 
the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb. 

7. Consider the following extract from an essay by Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626). Discuss its meaning and find examples 
which give proof to some of the statements in it. Explain 
conference as used here in the last sentence. In which of the 
books Bacon mentions would you find examples of language 
as defined in the passage Language and Communication? 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read but not curiously; 
and some few are to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. . . . Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man. 
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C. Language Study 

1. Explain carefully the meaning of the following words as used 

in the passage (use a dictionary if necessary): 

stimulate context objective primary 
attitude evoking insuperable emotive 
indicate effectively 

2. Use each of the above words in a separate sentence of your own 

designed to show that you understand its meaning. 

3. Many words have two or more meanings. Explain each of the 

words below as used in the passage. Then make up a separate 
sentence to show a second and different meaning for each: 
combination property case plain 
relation manner convey speaker 

. Discuss (a) the use of the comma before and in the first sentence 
of Bacon's passage, and (b) the use of semi-colons in the last 
sentence. (Exercise 7, section B page 3). 

- A word is a tool only so far as it is used in a context by someone 
who has some purpose in view. Here the author is using à 
figure of speech called a metaphor. Explain this metaphor. 
What is the difference between a metaphor and a simile? 


6. Give a word opposite in meaning, an antonym, to each of the 
following: 
personal straightforward poetry fitted 
obvious deliberate hindered essential 


7. Give another word, a synonym, for each of the following: 
communicate achieve situation obstacle simplicity manner 
D. Modern Living 


1. Find examples of both emotive and scientific or objective 
language in some daily newspapers. Discuss their intended im- 
pact on the reader, and its effectiveness. 

2. Consider the difference, if any, on reading these two pairs of 
statements: 

You can be sure of Shell 
SHELL SAY You can be sure of Shell 
Guinness is good for you 


GUINNESS SAY Guinness is good for you 
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This idea comes from Mr Williams—a Council Member of the 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. He suggests: ‘If I were 
teaching children to discriminate between advertising claims I 
would teach them one rule and it would be a very simple one. 
as fair to the advertiser as it is to the child. The rule would be 
to preface every advertising claim with the words The manu- 
facturer says... è 

Is Mr Williams being quite fair ? Is not one factor in advertis- 
ing to bring the name of the product or the firm to the eye and 
ear? Does not Mr Williams’s idea give the name of the firm or 
product fivice as much publicity? 

After discussion, decide whether or not Mr Williams's idea 
is good, bad or indifferent. 

3. If you had signed up to play for a school team on Saturday 

morning and then your mother said that you could not go 
because she needed your help at home, what would you do? 


E. Making a Summary—1 

Summarizing, which is very similar to the writing of a précis, is 
an important skill and a worth-while attainment. It is useful after 
leaving school, as well as being indispensable in English Language 
examinations at school. 


THE FIRST STEP is to read through the passage set in order to 
understand the general theme; an accurate, overall impression. 


Next read it more slowly to understand the detail. For example, 
look at the first three paragraphs of the passage at the beginning 


of this chapter. 
The theme of the first is Why we use language; the theme of 


the second, When the use of language is good, or bad; of the third, 
The scientific use of language. 
1. Give the theme of each of the last two paragraphs in the passage 


at the beginning of this chapter. 
2. Give the theme of the whole passage in half-a-dozen sentences. 
3. Summarize Bacon's passage, in Exercise 7, Section B on page 


3, in one sentence. 
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F. Reading for Pleasure: CHRISTMAS LANDSCAPE 


Tonight the wind grows 
with teeth of glass, 

The jackdaw shivers 

in caged branches of iron, 
The stars have talons. 


There is hunger in the mouth 
of mole and badger, 

Silver agonies of breath 

in the nostrils of the fox, 

ice on the rabbit's paw. 


Tonight has no moon, 

no food for the pilgrim; 

the fruit tree is bare, 

a rose bush a thorn 

and the ground bitter with stones. 


But the mole Sleeps, and the hedgehog 
lies curled in a womb of leaves, 

the beans and the wheat-seed 

hug their germs in the earth 

and the stream moves under the ice. 


Tonight there is no moon, 

but a new star opens 

like a silver trumpet over the dead. 
Tonight in a nest of ruins 

the blessed babe is laid. 


And the fir tree warms to a bloom of candles, 
and the child lights his lantern, 

stares at his tinselled toy; 

our hearts and hearths 

smoulder with live ashes, 
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In the blood of our grief 
the cold earth is suckled, 
in our agony the womb 
convulses its seed, 
in the cry of anguish 
the child's first breath is born. 
LAURIE LEE 


David Knight drew this picture to illustrate Laurie Lee's poem 
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G. Oral or Written Work—Revision 


1. Notice the way in which the parts of speech in the table below 
are built from the root part of the verb: 


VERB NOUN ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
to lengthen length long, lengthy lengthily 
to infuriate fury furious furiously 


Copy the table and complete it for the following verbs: 
to beautify to repeat to darken to cleanse to strengthen 
2. Without altering them in any way, use the following words each 
in separate sentences as indicated: 
ROUND asanoun an adjective a verb 
BACK asanoun an adjective an adverb a verb 
CROSS  asanoun an adjective a verb 
3. Complete the table below (avoid adjectives ending in ing): 


VERB NOUN ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
evoke — 


— objective = 
— comprehension — = 
— — dangerously 
4. Choose the most suitable adverb from this list to fill in the 
blanks in each sentence below: 
brilliantly severely flatly instantly gradually comfortably 
The captain’s order was. . . obeyed. 
His health . . . improved. 
The room was. . . illuminated. 
The chair was. . . padded. 
The culprits were. . . punished. 
John. . . refused to help. 
5. Say whether the words in italics in the following sentences are 
objects or complements and give reasons: 
The youth seemed suitable for the job. 
Our estimates proved wrong. 
We solved the problem easily. 
He will be appointed doorman instead. 
The manager appointed another candidate. 
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6. Form one sentence from each of these groups of sentences. 
You may rearrange the order, but no information must be 


omitted. 
Oxygen exists in the atmosphere of Mars. Thus people 


argue that vegetable life must exist. Animal life may exist as 
well. s 
He spent many hours at his books. He felt he would never 
become an accountant. He had a head for figures. But he was 
not really interested. He preferred an outdoor life. 

7. Make the following plural: 


The fisherman's cottage The lady’s handbag 
The horse’s hoof The negro’s song 
The housewife’s choice The man’s motor car 


8. Punctuate the following, using the apostrophe accurately: 
heres someones cap its not mine because 
theres a half legible name printed on its 
lining is it yours Jack or Peters 
9. Explain the difference between these two sentences: 
The doctor said he would come at once. 
‘I will come at once,’ said the doctor. 
10. Explain the punctuation rule governing the first sentence 
below, and notice the changes made in the second. 
John complained, ‘It always rains in the holidays.’ 
John complained that it always rained in the holidays. 


H. Composition and Letter Writing 

1. Write a separate report on the closing stages of an exciting 
sports event, first in scientific language, then in emotive language. 

2. You have reached a decision on the problem facing you in 
Exercise 3 of ‘Modern Living’ above. Now write a letter to 
your brother at the University of Sussex, Brighton, explaining 
the problem and giving reasons for your decision. 


Address the envelope. j T 
3. Write a letter to Mr Williams at the Institute of Practitioners in 


Advertising giving your own considered view of his idea as 
expressed in Exercise 2 of *Modern Living". 
Do not post it. 
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Write a short and dramatic account of one of the following: 
(a) You arrive home late, creep upstairs with shoes off. You 
open the door of your room, hear and feel something rush 
past you. You are terrified. It is the cat. 

A pretty girl lies bleeding in the road with a crowd around 
her. You just saw the man on the motorbike knock her 
over and now he is sneaking off, leaving her there in the 
road. You rush up and grapple with him shouting for help 
and for the police. An angry man hurls you to one side 
pointing out that they are trying to make a film and that the 
accident is a fake. 

You have borrowed a friend's dress to go to a party. It gets 
caught in the door of a car and ripped. You tell her the next 
day and then discover that your friend ‘borrowed’ the dress 
from the shop where she works. You both go to the shop to 
explain. Continue the story to its logical conclusion. 


(b 


— 


(c. 


~ 


- Dylan Thomas (1914-53) described one of the characters in 


Under Milk Wood as ‘toothless, wrinkled and brown like two 
old kippers in a box’. Describe shortly one of the following, 
using colourful words and a vivid simile: 

A new-born baby A bird in flight A wounded animal 


- Information and Discussion 


- A much more terrible story than the one in Exercise 4(c) of 


Section H is told by Guy de Maupassant (1850-1893). It is 
called The Necklace. It should be chewed and digested. 

of the reference, true or 
false, which it causes. This is the Scientific use of language. But 
it may also be used for the sake of the effects in emotion and 
attitude produced by the reference it occasions. This is the 
emotive use of language. The distinction once clearly grasped 
is simple. We may either use words for the sake of the references 
they promote, or we may use them for the sake of the attitudes 
and emotions which ensue.’ 1, A. RICHARDS: Principles of 
Literary Criticism. 
Is this a fair summary of L. S. Stebbin 


£'s passage at the be- 
ginning of this chapter? 


2 
Madame 


THERE SHE STOOD, with her hands folded against her apron, 
the black Breton bonnet on her head, and the wooden sabots on her 
feet. This was Madame, our maid, who would cook and clean for 
us during our stay at the villa. Only on the first Sunday did she 
dispense with the black bonnet and wear the tall, white starched 
coif, suitably protected from the rain by a plastic cover and an 
umbrella. 

Madame preferred us to buy the food and she would cook it, 
but in this respect we were unsatisfactory. With a look of tolerant 
disdain she would turn over the veal cutlets lying naked and un- 
ashamed on the table. They were too fat, and what was it we had 
paid for them? The extravagance! But, of course, Madame pointed 
out, we went to the wrong shops too late in the day. We must be 
up early to get the best value. Now, the lady who occupied the villa 
before us (as Madame was constantly reminding us) was a paragon 
of virtue. Although she spoke no French she managed to buy 
wisely and well, whereas we, who could communicate, failed 
miserably. At last, in desperation, we said, Nous sommes en 
vacances. We don’t want to get up early. Go on, you buy the food . . . 

After that we never looked back. We would return to the villa 
for lunch snifling the air in happy anticipation. First there was the 
hors d'oeuvre of beetroot, tomatoes or cucumber, all home-grown, 
and laced with garlic, onion and dressing. Then came the main 
dish which might be veal, sausage, biftek, langoustine or tunny 
fish. Madame piled up our plates and stood watching. This was 
an overawing experience as we knew that we could not possibly 
finish all she had prepared. It was a relief when she wished us bon 
appetit and we were left on our own. , 

Our appetites, considered satisfactory by English standards, 
were deplorable by hers. The children were difficile because they 
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lacked the Continental enthusiasm for garlic and oil. Nothing 
must be wasted of course. The water used for cooking the vege- 
tables must inevitably be used for soup, and what was that Mon- 
sieur was paying for wine? Ridiculous! An excellent wine was 
available at little more than a franc—she would buy some? Yes, 
we said, and she was quite right—the wine was excellent. 

But for all our faults and failings, Madame got to like us. She 
would present us with extras such as mushrooms and mussels 
gathered by her husband and son. Milk and butter arrived straight 
from the vache, and if the children jibbed at the skin after the 
milk had been boiled she would point out that her son used to 
pick up the skin like a mouchoir and consume it with relish. 

It was impossible for our inadequate Anglo-Saxon stomachs 
always to find room for the delicacies. There were occasions—and 
we may as well confess it—when we emptied what was left of a 
dish into a newspaper and deposited it in a litter basket on the 
plage. 

Even if we failed gastronomically, she seemed sorry to see us go. 
Our departure was delayed while she fetched two bottles of Calva- 
dos—dry for the gentlemen and sweet and red for the ladies. 
Solemnly Madame drank our health, the children sipping from 
the tiny decorated glasses with a look of apprehension which, in 
Some instances, changed to genuine pleasure at the first taste. 

As we drove off we saw Madame wipe an eye with the corner of 
her apron. But only the family that came after will know whether 
we really made the grade. 

ALAN DELGADO 
A. Comprehension, Comment and Criticism 


- In what way were the visitors unsatisfactory ? 

- What do you learn about the previous tenant at the villa? 
- After that we never looked back. After what? 

- What was an overawing experience, and why? 

. In what ways did Madame show that she liked the family ? 
. What happened when they could not eat everything? 

. How could they tell Madame was Sorry when they left? 

. In what particular way did Madame save them money? 
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9. Suggest another title for this passage. 

10. Why should anyone lack enthusiasm for garlic? 

11. How far is the use of French words and expressions justified 
in this sort of ‘feature’ article? Give reasons for your answer. 

12. Discuss how far the author has used emotionally toned 
language to achieve his purpose. Give examples. 

13. Look up alliteration and cliché in the Glossary (page 165). 
Now find two examples of alliteration and two of cliché in the 
passage. 

14. Consider the expressions we never looked back and whether we 
really made the grade. Are they slang, or would you say they 
are justified use of English in the context of this article? Give 
reasons. 


B. Language Study 
. With a look of tolerant disdain she would turn over the veal 
cutlets lying naked and unashamed on the table. 
This is an ambiguous sentence in that it could mean that she 
(Madame) was lying naked and unashamed on the table! Make 
up sentences of your own which are examples of ambiguity. 
2. What is the effect of the words The extravagance! (paragraph 2) 
and Ridiculous! (paragraph 4)? 
Rewrite the last two sentences in paragraph 3, This was an 
overawing . . . . left on our own as one sentence using your own 
words but keeping the meaning. 
4. Explain the meaning of the French words as printed in italics 
in the passage (use a dictionary if necessary). 
Explain the meaning of the words below as used in the passage, 
then use each in a separate sentence designed to show that you 
understand its meaning: 
dispense coif disdain paragon anticipation deplorable 
inevitably gastronomically apprehension 
6. Explain the meaning of each word below as used in the passage; 
then make up a separate sentence to show a second and different, 
meaning for each: 
respect occupied laced faults jibbed 
Explain these phrases: in happy anticipation; for all our faults 
and failings; our inadequate Anglo-Saxon stomachs. 
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8. Give definitions of: veal sausage biftek langoustine 
9. Give antonyms for the words below; then use each word 
chosen in a sentence of your own to show its meaning clearly: 


tolerant constantly enthusiasm 

inevitably solemnly extravagance 
10. Give synonyms for: 

dispense deplorable available consume 

gathered protected grade delicacies 


11. Hors d'oeuvre is almost part of the English language now. 
Give other examples of foreign words (not necessarily French) 
which also are almost part of the English language now. 


C. Words at Work 


1. Recast the following so that you make their meaning quite 
clear, without using the word turn: 
he has turned the corner the milk has turned 
to turn over a new leaf to give somebody a turn 
to turn somebody’s head a business turn-over 
2. Explain the meaning of the following phrases: 
to set a sprat to catch a mackerel a red herring 
a bit of a shark tight as a clam 
close as an oyster to crab along 
a fish out of water a fishy story 
- Correct the following sentences where necessary, giving reasons 
for changes (one sentence needs no correction): 
(a) Do you know whom I am? 
(b) Between you and I, John upset me very much. 
(c) These books are different to those. 
(d) His employment was owing to the fact that his brother 
knew the boss. 
(e) She is fatter than I. 
4. Notice that many adjectives carry several different meanings 
or shades of meaning, e.g. 
BRIGHT: beaming blazing brilliant gleaming burnished 
glossy lustrous sunny intelligent sparkling 
Use the word bright as an adjective in ten Separate sentences so 
that each illustrates one of the meanings listed above. 
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5. Give five words similar in meaning to each of the following: 
good bad clever hidden unsafe clear 
6. Discuss the use of unnecessary words in these sentences: 
Granny has a very unique hat. 
The town was completely razed to the ground. 
7. What part of speech modifies an adjective? Give an example. 
8. Give adjectives that correspond with each of the following (e.g. 
coast, coastal): 
triumph fertility sphere audacity gas 
economy memory innocence externity tempest 
9. Change this passage from indirect to direct speech. 
The chamber-maid opened the door and told Mr Pickwick 
that this was his room. Mr Pickwick looked round approv- 
ingly and asked whether anyone would be sleeping in the 
other bed. The maid assured him that it would not be used, 
whereupon Mr Pickwick thanked her and asked her to tell 
his servant to bring up some hot water at half-past eight next 
morning and that he would not want him any more that 
night. The maid bade Mr Pickwick good-night and retired, 
leaving him alone. 


D. Punctuation—Revision Exercises 
1. Discuss the use of punctuation in the first passage in the 
‘Reading for Pleasure’ section in this chapter, page 19 (e.g. the 
use of a comma before and). 
2. Turn the following into direct speech, then explain the rules of 
punctuation used. 
The policeman asked the girl why she had not switched on the 
rear light of her bicycle. The girl apologized and went on to 
say that she had not realized that it was lighting-up time. 
3. Address envelopes as follows, paying particular attention to 
punctuation: 


(a) to yourself at your school r 
(b) to your Member of Parliament at the Houses of Parliament 


(c) to your nearest relation or best friend 
(d) to a man in holy orders 
(€) to a peer of the realm 
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E. Clause Analysis—Revision for Oral or Written Work 


Remember the first step in any form of clause analysis should be 
to pick out every finite verb in order to establish the number of 
clauses in the sentence. Then find the main clause (or clauses). 


1. Here are some examples of the different kinds of clauses. They 
are printed in the order in which they can be found in the sen- 
tences which follow them. Pick out the subordinate clause in 
each sentence. 

(a) adjective clause (b) noun clause in apposition; adverb clauses: 

(c) time (d) place (e) cause (or reason) (f) purpose (g) result 

(h) noun clause as subject. 


(a) The singer was a man who had won fame in opera. 
(b) The fact that he apologized made no difference. 
(c) After we had visited the theatre, we had dinner. 
(d) They built a house where they could avoid the noise. 
(©) We cycle because there is no other transport. 
(f) He shouted so that they might hear him. 
(g) He shouted so loud that they heard him easily. 
(h) What he does in his Spare time is not our business. 
- Give three examples of a complex sentence containing a noun 
clause as object. 


- What is the difference between a clause and a phrase? Give 
examples. 
. Make each of the following clauses into a complex sentence by 
supplying a suitable main clause: e.g. Which was old: He pre- 
ferred furniture which was old. 
Which was in the attic 
which was too hot 
that they were arguing about 
Join the following sentence by turning the second one in each 
case into an adjective clause: 
Is that the book? You were looking for it. 
The time is approaching. Then we shall leave school. 
The news caused us anxiety. We heard it on holiday. 


6. What is meant by box analysis? What other method of setting 
out clause analysis is there? 
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where I met my uncle 
that had only one leg 
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F. Making a Summary—2 

. What is the first step to take in the making of a summary? 
Check your answer by reference to Chapter 1, page 5, ‘Making 
a Summary—l.’ 

. Sum up the theme of the passage at the beginning of this 
chapter and in not more than three sentences. 


= 
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THE SECOND STEP is to take down in note form the important 
facts or arguments of the whole passage, leaving out (1) illustra- 
tion (examples) of facts or arguments; (2) repetitions, and (3) 
digressions. This will form your SKELETON OUTLINE. Use your 
own words but do not be ashamed to draw on the original. 


3. What would you leave out in a summary of the third paragraph 
on page 1 in Chapter 1, Language and Communication? 

4. Write down in note form the essential points in the first two 
paragraphs of Chapter 1. 

5. Write down a skeleton outline of the passage Madame at the 
beginning of this chapter. 


G. Modern Living 

. "There is a great deal of difference between the eager man who 
wants to read a book, and the tired man who wants a book to 
read. G. K. CHESTERTON (1874-1936). Discuss what sort of 
pleasure and satisfaction is to be gained from reading books. 

. What is the value of a holiday in France if one cannot speak 
French? 

. ‘The urge to serve is as strong as the will to dominate. The 
impulse to share is as much part of our make-up as the temp- 
tation to exploit.’ JENNIE LEE (born 1904) k 
When you look at the adult world and at adult behaviour today 
what signs do you see of the will to dominate or the impulse to 
share? 

4. It is a fact that cigarette smoking is among the chief causes of 
lung cancer. This fact is not in dispute. Discuss whether 
advertisements for cigarette smoking in any form or in any 
place should be permitted. Justify your answer. 
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H. Composition and Letter Writing 


1. You have recently started to attend a new College fifteen miles 
from your home. The infrequent bus and train services make it 
impossible for you to join in many out-of-school activities. 
Write a letter to the local education officer explaining the 
situation and asking him to do something about it. Address the 
envelope. Do not post the letter. 

2. Write a letter, using not more than 150 words, to your pen 
friend in France inviting him or her to spend the next summer 

holidays as a guest in your home. 

. Imagine you are a visitor to England, staying at a holiday camp 
or a guest house or an hotel by the seaside. Write a vivid des- 
cription of one of the organisers, cooks, cheer leaders, waiters 
or landladies on the lines of Madame. Your character can be 
male or female. 

- Write a conversation between a father and his sixteen-year-old 
daughter or son who has expressed the wish to stay on at school 
for another year. 


- Explain clearly, without the use of diagrams, how you would 
make one of the following: 
a birthday cake a model aeroplane 
6. State clearly, step by step, how you would put up a tent or 
mark out a netball pitch. 
- Describe shortly the appearance of oze of the following: 


a month-old baby a policeman a postman a nurse ajockey 
and his horse a fireman an air-hostess 


I. The Tourist Abroad 


- List the people by profession whose Signature is needed to 
authenticate an application for a British passport. What is a 
visa? For what countries do you need one? 

- By reference to articles in newspapers, magazines and to leaflets, 
give details of the journey (time of departure, time of arrival 
and cost; by train and by air) to any one foreign capital in 
Europe. Then give details of famous buildings and sights there 
(consult the Michelin Guide for France); details of the mone- 
tary system and exchange rates, and any special customs of the 
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people. Finally, mention one or two good eating houses and 
the sort of food and drink to expect. 

You may be able to compile a form magazine or a report on 
various capitals of Europe done by separate groups; or to make 
tape recordings; or a wall newspaper. 


J. Information and Discussion 

1. A very stale (generally bad) egg will float in cold water; if it 
tilts slightly it is probably not fresh enough to boil. If there is a 
large indentation at the end of a hard-boiled egg, it is not as 
fresh as it should be. The small air pocket present in each 
fresh egg increases in size as the egg gets older. Is this true? 

2. Man does not live by bread alone. In his leisure moments, he 

keeps a diary, compiles minutes of 

ties involving 

not only for 


converses, writes letters, 
meetings and takes part in a host of other activi 
personal communication. Above all, he reads, 
enlightenment but for enjoyment’s sake as well. 
What do you do in your leisure moments? 

3. This is what Dryden (1631-1700) wrote of Shakespeare (1564— 
1616): *When he describes anything you more than see it; 
you feel it too.” Would you say this applies to the passages in the 
‘Reading for Pleasure’ section which follows? 

4. To enchant the listener with the best of English prose, and to 


h each great writer has bent the language 


illustrate the ways in whic. 4 
to his will. This is the aim of The Cambridge Anthology of 


English Prose—L.P. recordings. (5 records, 12 inch each 40s.) 
Argo RG 103 to 107. (113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3.) 


K. Reading for Pleasure 
The earth in fertile wools is spread with yellow and blue carpets 
of primroses, violets, and hyacinths, over which the birch-trees, 
like stooping nymphs, hang with their thickening hair. Lilies-of- 
the-valley, stocks, columbines, ladysmocks, and the intensely 
Ted peony which seems to anticipate the full glow of summer- 
time, all come out to wait upon the season, like fairies from their 
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The sunny slow lulling afternoon yawns and moons through the 
dozy town. The sea lolls, laps and idles in, with fishes sleeping in 
its lap. The meadows still as Sunday, the shut-eye tasselled bulls, 
the goat-and-daisy dingles, nap happy and lazy. The dumb duck- 
ponds snooze. Clouds sag and pillow on Llaregub Hill. Pigs grunt 
in a wet-wallow bath, and smile as they snort and dream. 
DYLAN THOMAS (1914-53) 


The sea is flecked with bars of grey, 

The dull dead wind is out of tune, 

And like a withered leaf the moon 
Is blown across the stormy bay. 


Etched clear upon the pallid sand 

The black boat lies: a sailor boy 

Clambers aboard in careless joy 
With laughing face and gleaming hand. 


And overhead the curlews cry, 

Where through the dusky upland grass 

The young brown-throated reapers pass, 
Like silhouettes against the sky. 


OSCAR WILDE (1854-1900) 


FOR DISCUSSION 


- Consider the somewhat idealized style of the Leigh Hunt 
passage above (notice the similes, the early Victorian romantic 
tone); compare it with Dylan Thomas's more sophisticated, 
modern treatment (notice his use of metaphor). But is he less 
sentimental? 

- Could you find examples of paintings to show a similar sort of 
contrast between Victorian and modern pictures? Try D. G. 


Rossetti compared with John Bratby. What about sculpture 
in this context? 
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THE RIDGE RISES in mid-Atlantıc near Iceland. From this far- 
northern latitude it runs south, midway between the continents, 
crosses the equator into the South Atlantic, and continues to 
about 50° south latitude, where it turns sharply eastward under 
the tip of Africa and runs towards the Indian Ocean. Its general 
course closely parallels the coastlines of the bordering continents, 
even to the definite flexure at the equator between the hump of 
Brazil and the eastward curving coast of Africa. 

Throughout much of its 10,000 mile length, the Atlantic Ridge 
is a place of disturbed and uneasy movements of the ocean floor, 
and the whole Ridge gives the impression of something formed by 
the interplay of great opposing forces. From its western foothills 
across to where its slopes roll down into the eastern Atlantic 
basin, the range is about twice as wide as the Andes and several 
times the width of the Appalachians. Near the equator a deep 
gash cuts across it from east to west—The Romanche Trench. 
This is the only point of communication between the deep basins 
of the eastern and western Atlantic, although among its higher 
peaks there are other, lesser mountain passes. 

The greater part of the Ridge is, of course, submerged. Its 
central backbone rises some 5,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea 
floor, but another mile of water lies above most of its summits. 
Yet here and there a peak thrusts itself up out of the darkness of 
deep water and pushes above the surface of the ocean. These 
are the islands of the mid-Atlantic. The highest peal idge 
is Pico Island of the Azores. It rises 27,000 feet above fre? 
floor, with only its upper 7,000 to 8,000 feet émergent. The she 
est peaks of the Ridge are the cluster of isléts | known as the Roc 
of St Paul, near the equator. The entire cluster of half- doin? 
islets is not more than a square mile across, iane their rocky slopes ® | 
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drop off at so sheer an angle that water more than half a mile 
deep lies only a few feet off shore. The sultry volcanic bulk of 
Ascension is another peak of the Atlantic Ridge; so are Tristan da 
Cunha, Gough and Bouvet. 

But most of the Ridge lies forever hidden from human eyes. Its 
contours have been made out only indirectly by the marvellous 
probings of sound waves; bits of its substance have been brought 
up to us by corers and dredges; and some details of its landscape 
have been photographed with deep-sea cameras. With these aids 
our imagination can picture the grandeur of the under-sea 
mountains, with their sheer cliffs and rocky terraces, their deep 
valleys and towering peaks. If we are to compare the ocean's 
mountains with anything on the continents, we must think of 
terrestrial mountains far above the timber line, with their silent, 
snow-filled valleys and their naked rocks swept by the winds. For 
the sea, too, has its inverted ‘timber line’ or plant line, below which 
no vegetation can grow. The slopes of the under-sea mountains 
are far beyond the reach of the sun's rays, and there are only the 
bare rocks, and, in the valleys, the deep drifts of sediments that 
have been silently piling up through the millions upon millions of 
years. 


RACHEL CARSON: The Sea Around Us 


A. Comprehension, Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Why does the writer suggest that the Ridge gives the impression 
of something formed by the interplay of great opposing forces? 

2. Why do some of the underwater slopes have only bare rocks? 

3. Suggest another title for this passage. 

4. What particular observation does the writer make in the first 
paragraph about the general course of the Ridge? 

5. Bits of its substance have been brought up by corers and dredgers. 

Guess the meaning of corers. 

. What is the meaning of /atitude as used in the passage? 

. What is the topic of the last paragraph? 

. Explain the interplay of great opposing forces. 

. Explain timber line and inverted timber line. 

0. Point out the use of metaphor in the second paragraph. 
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11. What is the force of sultry in the context, the sultry volcanic 
Bulk. sss 

12. What fact can be deduced about the sun's rays from the last 
sentence? 

13. Summarize the last paragraph in a couple of sentences. 

14. Suggest another title for this passage. 


B. Comment and Criticism 

1. Consider and discuss the view that whereas the first three para- 
graphs of this extract are written in scientific or objective lan- 
guage, the writer uses emotive language in the last paragraph. 

2. The author is American. Can you point to the use of particular 
words, phrases or sentences which illustrate this ? 

3. Comment on the effectiveness of the comparison in the last 
paragraph. 

4. Is this far northern latitude precise enough language? Is the 
location of the beginning and the end of the Ridge defined 


clearly ? 


5. What is meant by point of communication? 
6. Here is Miss Rachel Carson's Obituary Notice. Is there evidence 


in the passage quoted at the beginning of this chapter to confirm 
the view expressed in the second paragraph printed below? 
Miss Rachel L. Carson, the author and biologist, died at her 
home at Silver Springs, Maryland, U.S.A., on Tuesday, April 
16th, 1964. She was 56. 
Miss Carson was by training and occupation a marine biolo- 
gist. It was as a scientist that she wrote, but as a scientist who 
preserved in the face of Nature the wonder, sense of mystery, 
and imaginative response that do not always survive the rigours 
and specialisms of modern scientific method. Her feeling for 
Nature was matched by a feeling for English prose and a rare 
gift for descriptive writing. The combination—factual informa- 
tion, a sense of wonder, and evocative prose—made a deep 
impression on the reading public, especially in her two widely- 
read books, The Sea Around Us and The Edge of the Sea. Such 
was the force of her writing that when she turned, in Silent 
Spring, to the toxic effect of agricultural chemicals on wild life 
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and on human beings she roused public opinion to protest and 
even governments to act. 

In Silent Spring, a work of advocacy rather than of scientific 
detachment, she made an urgent and eloquent plea to all who 
had control of pesticides to consider their great responsibility. 
She showed that measures of control and research were in- 
adequate in the United States. Above all she emphasized the 
vital need for an ecological approach to the complicated new 
problems resulting from the use of pesticides. Her book has had 


far reaching repercussions not only in America but in Britain 
and other countries overseas. 


C. Language Study 


1. Each of the five sentences below contains one or more errors 
of expression. Rewrite the sentences correctly, and give reasons 
for your corrections: 


(a) He is continuously making nasty remarks about other 
people behind their backs. 


(b) One cannot always be sure that his mutual friend is discreet 
enough to keep a secret. 

(c) Between you and I, neither of the two brothers are capable 
to undertake this. 

(d) Having opened the new factory, production has gone up by 
50 per cent. 


(e) He left all his property to be shared among his brothers, 
Henry and John. 


2. In each of the following examples, replace the word put by a 
more accurate and expressive word: 
I must put off the party. Try to put it over more clearly. 
The key was put in the lock. A. riot was put down. 
Did I put you off? You must put up with it. 
He put in for the job. We put up at a hotel. 
The news was soon put about. The price was put up. 


3. Express the meaning of four of the following in your own 
words: 


Discretion is the better part of valour 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread 
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A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 
It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good 
Still waters run deep 

Blood is thicker than water 

When the cat's away the mice will play 

Rewrite in your own words the first three sentences of the last 

paragraph of the passage in this chapter from ‘But most of 

the Ridge...’ to‘... and towering peaks’. (page 22). 

. Discuss whether colons could just as well have been used instead 
of two semi-colons in the second sentence of the last paragraph 
of the passage in this chapter. Give examples of your own 
showing the use of colons and semi-colons in sentences. 

. How many clauses are there in the last sentence of the passage? 
Rewrite it. Underline the subordinate clause and state its 
grammatical function in the sentence. 


Ap 


tn 


I2 


D. Making a Summary—3 
NOTE: (i) all direct speech must be put into indirect or reported 
speech 
(i) You can often cut down sentences and find single- 
word equivalents. 

1. Without altering the sense, reduce the following sentences by 
finding one word to replace those in brackets. You may change 
the word order, e.g. 

He felt that his contribution wou 


would hardly be noticed). yg 
He felt that his contribution would be insignificant. 

ople found impossible to believe). 

ho lived and worked on the farm estate) 


ld be (so small that it 


(a) The story was (one pe 

(b) Many of the (people w 
were provided with cottages. 

(c) One of the mysteries of natur 
the Autumn). 

(d) He lived in an area (al 
Works and manufacturing plant 

(€) (The residential areas on the outs 
ing farther into the country. 


e is (why birds leave England in 


most entirely devoted to iron and steel 
s of all sorts). 
kirts of the towns) are spread- 
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2. Notice how the second sentence in the example below has been 
condensed without omitting any fact or loss of effect: 

When he had departed from the house, I began to entertain 
doubts in my mind as to whether I had been altogether wise 
in refusing to accept the offer which he had made. (33 words) 

After his departure, I began to doubt my wisdom in re- 
fusing his offer. (13 words) 

The first sentence is an example of verbosity. 
3. Reduce the following sentences to the number of words sugges- 
ted after each one: 

As a consequence of hard study lasting for a period of two 
years, the candidate was successful in his efforts to pass the 
examinations which were essential to his career. (12) 

There are many and varied opinions on the question as to 
whether work done at home after school is of any great 
value. (8) 

Land which is being used for growing crops should be 
ploughed and harrowed and have different crops planted 
from year to year. (9) 

After we had consulted our neighbour who was the sort of 
person who liked to notice everything that went on, we were 
able to find out who the person was who had called so 
mysteriously. (15) 

4. Rewrite the passage below in not more than 50 of your own 
words, using indirect speech. Give it a title. 

‘In reference to our domestic preparations, madam,’ said 
Mr Micawber, with some pride, 'I beg to report them. My 
eldest daughter attends at five every morning in a neighbour- 
ing establishment, to acquire the process of milking cows. 
My younger children are instructed to observe the habits of 
pigs and poultry, maintained in the poorer parts of the city; 
my son Wilkins, has issued forth with a walking-stick, and 
driven cattle, when permitted by the hirelings who had them 
in charge.’ 

5. Study again section F in Chapter 2, ‘Making a Summary—2’ 
(page 17). Then give a skeleton outline of the second paragraph 
of The Atlantic Ridge at the beginning of this chapter. 
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6. Write down the theme of the paragraph referred to in Exercise 
5 above in three sentences. 

7. What would you leave out in a summary of the last paragraph 
of The Atlantic Ridge? 


E. Composition 

1. Use the following notes, jotted down while a lecturer was 
demonstrating photography for beginners, to write your own 
brief talk on the subject. There is no need to add any further 
information; just expand the notes into complete sentences 
and weld together. Give the title of your talk. 

Best method, get picture settled in viewfinder. 

Make sure it's in same picture as when press trigger later. 
When ready breathe in deeply. 

Hold breath. 

Press trigger until click is heard. Now breathe out. 

Press gently. No movement. Just squeeze. 

The picture is on when you hear click. 

Don't forget to wind on. 

2. You are descending many fathoms down into the depths of 
the ocean in a bathyscope. Make notes for a running com- 
mentary in the form of a live television broadcast. Describe 
what you see, what you and your companions feel (interview 
them), and throw in a few factual details about the Atlantic 
Ridge—the exploration of which is the purpose of the descent 
—and the early days of oceanography. 

3. Write one vivid paragraph on one of the following: 


The wind in the trees Road Accident 
A guilty secret Springtime 
The death of my pet Mother and child 


Bonfire from autumn leaves ; 
4. Write two vivid paragraphs on how I rescued my fiancée (or 
fiancé) from the Killer Shark. 
5. Describe in three paragraphs one of the following (determine 
your topic sentence for each paragraph): 
A walk by the seashore A shopping centre at night 
A traffic jam A school concert Dressing for a party 
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F. Reading for Pleasure 


THE PIKE 


From shadows of rich oaks outpeer 
'The moss-green bastions of the weir 
Where the quick dipper forages 
In elver-people crevices, 
And a small runlet trickling down the sluice 
Gossamer music tires not to unloose. 


Else from the broad pool’s hush 
Nothing stirs, 
Unless sometimes a struggling heifer crush 
Through the thronged spinney where the pheasant whirs 
Or martins in a flash 
Come with wild mirth to dip their magical wings, 
While in the shallow some doomed bulrush swings 
At whose root the diver vole’s teeth gnash. 


And nigh this toppling reed, still as the dead 

The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch 

Watching the waterpit sheer-shelving dark, 

Where through the plash his lithe bright vassals thread 


The rose-finned roach and bluish bream 
The staring ruffe steal up the stream 
Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 

Still as a sunken bough. 


He on the sandbank lies, 
Sunning himself long hours 
With stony gorgon eyes: 
Westward the hot sun lowers. 
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Sudden the gray pike changes, and quivering poises for 
the slaughter; 
Intense terror wakens round him, the shoals scud 
awry, but there chances 
A chub unsuspecting; the prowling fins quicken, 
in fury he lances; 
And the miller that opens the hatch stands amazed at 
the whirl in the water. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN (born 1896) 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain with as much detail as possible how the author has 
made The Pike a dramatic poem. 

2. Which line or single word do you consider the most effective 
in this respect? 

3. Which three words add most pictorially ? 

4. How do changes in rhythm add to the effectiveness of the poem? 


THE PIKE 
The great body, shadowy and almost invisible among the stems, 
ended in a face which had been ravaged by all the passions of an 
absolute monarch, by cruelty, sorrow, age, pride, selfishness, 
loneliness and thoughts too strong for individual brains. There he 
hung or hoved, his vast ironic mouth permanently drawn down- 
wards in a kind of melancholy, his lean clean-shaven chops giving 
him an American expression, like that of Uncle Sam. He was re- 
morseless, disillusioned, logical, predatory, fierce, pitiless: but 
his great jewel of an eye was that of a stricken deer, large, fearful, 
sensitive and full of griefs. T. H. WHITE (born 1906) 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Compare this prose description with Blunden's poem. Which is 
the most sympathetic? 

2.Do we judge people too much by outward appearances: 
clothes, hair-dos, cars, etc., and fail to read more deeply into 
the character beneath? Is it the eyes which most sincerely show 
what a person is really like or can they deceive? Do you accept 
the author’s description of the pike’s eye? 
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G. Modern Living 
SUBMARINE TO HUNT TREASURE 


The gleaming silvery hull of the A/uminaut, an American research 
submarine capable of descending nearly three miles, is made of 
aluminium 6} inches thick. One of its tasks is to investigate known 
sunken ships with the object of salvaging their precious cargoes. 

The light aluminium hull makes buoyancy tanks unnecessary, 
and a single propeller mounted on top will enable the submarine 
to move up and down. It has an underwater range of 80 miles and 
can stay submerged for 3 days. 

The whole of the ocean floor down to 15,000 feet—about 60 

` per cent of the total—will be accessible to it. At 15,000 feet the 
tremendous pressure will shorten the 50 feet hull by 2 inches and 
reduce its 8 feet diameter by the same amount. The maximum 
depth for an ordinary submarine is less than 1,000 feet. 

The Aluminaut’s equipment includes light, underwater TV, 
mechanical devices for picking things up from the ocean bed, 
Sonar and communications equipment. Its crew includes a pilot 
and two scientists. 

Besides salvage operations, the Aluminaut will be used for 
research into deep ocean currents, mapping the sea bed, and 
collecting geological and biological specimens. 


INFORMATION AND DISCUSSION 


l. Hans Haas has written a number of books on underwater 


exploration; for example Expedition into the Unknown and 
Diving to Adventure, published by Hutchinsons. Get it from the 
library. ' 
. Jules Verne's 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea is worth reading. 
You can buy it ina paperback edition. 
3. J. Y. Cousteau is another author worth reading on this theme. 
Try his book The Silent World (Penguin). 


4. What is the purpose of underwater exploration? 
5. What other ‘underwater ships’ are used? 


4 
Prose Style and Composition 


A. Exposition and Description 

In the last chapter Rachel Carson described the Atlantic Ridge. 
In spite of the use of emotive language towards the end of the 
passage, her concern as a writer was to give information. It was a 
technical or scientific description. This kind of writing is called 
exposition. It is the prose style of the textbook and instruction. 

With expository prose the reader finds clarity of expression and 
precision rather than literary charm. With literary description, on 
the other hand, the writer's first task is different. Joseph Conrad 
described it thus: 

*by the power of the written word, to make you hear, 
to make you feel; before all to make you see.’ 

The following short passages are chosen as examples of literary 
description. Consider them in terms of Joseph Conrad’s definition 
above. Consider also the atmosphere they create, and the ways in 
which items of significance are arranged to make the picture. The 
selection of detail, the use of words and figures of speech, are other 
important ingredients of descriptive writing. Finally, see if the 
writer has a purpose; does he try to make you love or hate a scene 
or a person? Does he succeed? The questions which follow the 


passages below will act as pointers for your discussion. 


He was sixty if a day: a little man, with a broad, not very 
straight back, with bowed shoulders and one leg more bandy 
than the other; he had that queer, twisted appearance you so 
often see in men who work in the fields. He had a nut-cracker 
face—chin and nose trying to come together over a sunken 
mouth—and it was framed in iron-grey fluffy hair that looked 
like a chin-strap of cotton wool sprinkled with coal dust. And 


he had blue eyes amazingly like a boy’s. 
31 
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Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand on the grindstone. Scrooge! 
a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous 
old sinner. Hard and sharp as a flint, from which no steel had 
ever struck out generous fire's secret, and self-contained and 
solitary as an oyster. The cold within him froze his old features, 
nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait; 
made his eyes red, his thin lips blue, and spoke out shrewdly in 
his grating voice. A frosty rime was on his head, and on his 
eyebrows and on his wiry chin. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. The first descriptive passage was written by Joseph Conrad. 
Who wrote the second? 


What impression of his character is each author trying to 
convey? 
- What particular feature does each emphasize? 
- What feelings towards each character are aroused in the reader ? 
Say how this is achieved. 
. Give a list of: the describing words the comparisons the 
unpleasant words the kindly sounding words. 
- What difference in character is suggested by: 
A frosty rime was on his head and on his eyebrows. 
Iron-grey fluffy hair that looked like a chin-strap of cotton 
wool sprinkled with coal dust. 
- Neither description attempts a photographic portrait with a 
wealth of detail. Attention is drawn only to what is striking 


enough to distinguish each man from the ordinary man in the 
street. Discuss. 


Un Aw N 
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B. Further Research 


1. Look up Caesar’s observations on Cassius in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar (Act 1, Scene 2). 


2. Look up and discuss Martin Chuzzlewit (Dickens), Chapter 2, 
and find the passage there which begins: 
An evening wind uprose, too, and the slighter branches 


cracked and rattled as they moved in skeleton dances to its 
moaning music. 
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.Find the verses describing the flood in the Bible, Genesis, 
Chapter 7. In what way is this description different from the one 
in Martin Chuzzlewit? 

4. Find Thomas Hardy's wonderful description of Old James in 
his book Under the Greenwood Tree (Chapter 3). 

. Find Viscount Grey's description of snow in his book The 
Charm of Birds (Chapter 7). Also de la Mare's poem, Snow. 
6. Find Boswell’s description of Dr Johnson in A Journal of A 
Tour of the Hebrides. ‘His person was large, robust . . . (Ch. 1). 

. Look up and read Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (Act 1, Scene 4). 


Ww 


r 
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C, Narration 

The opening sentence of Madame in Chapter 2 was literary 
description, although the passage as a whole was more of a narra- 
tive or story. Character was developed and revealed, but the 
writer was telling a story. His concern was with action, with the 
sequence of events, as well as with time and place; that is, with the 
setting. 

In narrative prose there needs to be a definite arrangement, and 
the story usually has a particular point of view. What the writer 
needs to do is to carry the reader along with him, so that as the 
action moves along there is, none the less, an element of suspense 
—the reader is eager to know what happens next. As with all 
good writing the passage must have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. For all these reasons it is important to consider the tech- 
nique of good writing. Besides reading—the prerequisite of good 
writing—and discussion, there are useful methods of observation 
and practice. For this purpose the writing of paragraphs contain- 
ing one theme with a topic sentence is useful. Consideration of 
linking paragraphs, of the use of figures of speech, of sentence 
construction and of vivid language, is never a waste of time. 

None the less, one must occasionally pour out one's heart and 
give imagination full play. Some people get so tied down with 
‘technique’ that their writing never comes to life. Remember 
Conrad: ‘by the power of the written word, to make you hear, to 


make you feel; before all to make you see.’ 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

]. Examine again the story of Madame in Chapter 2 then consider 

the following questions: 

1. Give the theme of the passage in a couple of sentences. 

2. Show how it has a beginning, a middle and an end. 

3. What is the tone of the narrative? What effect is the writer 
trying to arouse in the reader's mind? 

4. What is the setting for the story? Does it play an important 
part? 

5. Explain how the action is developed (slowly, quickly, at a 
changing pace). Is tension built up in any way? 

6. What do you learn about the character of the people from their 

actions? What other characterisation, if any, emerges from the 

narrative? 

Is the story told from any one person's point of view? 

. Find other examples of descriptive, expository and narrative 

prose or of mixtures of them. 


2. Examine the following passages then study each in terms of 
Questions 1 to 7 above: 


(a) Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-Nego. Bible: Daniel, Chapter 3. 
(b) David and Goliath. Bible: I Samuel, Chapter 17. 
(c) From Sea and Sardinia by D. H. LAWRENCE (below): 


Our ship is hooting for all she's worth. An important last minuter 
comes surging up. The rope hawsers are being wound clankily in. 
Seagulls—they are never very many in the Mediterranean—sea- 
gulls whirl like a few flakes of snow in the upper chill air. Clouds 
spin. And without knowing it we are evaporating away from the 
shore, from our mooring, between the great City of Trieste and 
another big black steamer that lies like a wall. We breathe towards 
this second black wall of steamer: distinctly. And of course an 
individual in an official cap is standing on the bottom of our 
departure ladder just above the water, yelling Barca! Barca!— 
shouting for a boat. And an old man on the sea stands up to his 
oars and comes pushing his clumsy boat with gathering speed 
between us and the other black wall. There he stands away below 
here, small, firing his clumsy boat along, remote as if ina picture 


gol 
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on the dark green water. And our black side insidiously and evilly 
aspires to the other huge black wall. He rows in the canyon be- 
tween, and is nearly here. 

, When lo, the individual on the bottom step turns in the other 
direction. Another boat from the open basin is sweeping up: it is 
a race: she is near, she is nearer, she is up. With a curvet the boat 
from the open rounds up at the ladder. The boat between the 
gulf backs its oars. The official individual shouts and waves, the 
old man, backing his oars in the gulf below, yells expostulation, 
the boat from the open carries off its prey, our ship begins slowly 
to puddle—puddle—puddle, working her screw, the man in the 
nd green water rows for his life—we are floating into the open 

asin. 


Slowly, slowly we turn round, and as the ship turns, our hearts 


turn. Palermo fades from our consciousness; the Naples boat, the 
disembarking crowds, the rattling carriages to the land—the 
great City of Trieste, all fade from our hearts. We see only the 
Open gap of the harbour entrance, and the level, pale-grey void 
of the sea beyond. There are wisps of gleamy light—out there. 

A And out there our heart watches—though Palermo is near us, 
Just behind. We look round, and see it all behind us—but already 
it is gone, gone from our heart. The fresh wind, the gleamy wisps 
of light, the running, open sea beyond the harbour bars. 

And so we steam out. And almost at once the ship begins to 
take a long, slow, dizzy dip, and a fainting swoon upwards, and 
a long dizzy dip, slipping away from beneath one. . . . Up comes 
the deck in that fainting swoon backwards—then down it fades 
in that indescribable slither forwards. It is all quite gentle—quite, 


quite gentle. But oh, so long, and so slow, and so dizzy. 


D. Composition 
. Write a portrait of aman or woman 
Then involve your character in an i 
him, and which brings out his character 
for further description. 
2. Write a description in two paragrap. 
A petshop A doctor A tramp 


who is habitually miserable. 
ncident which is typical of 
fully without the need 


m 


hs of one of the following: 
Myenemy My friend 
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. Write a critical account in two paragraphs of expository prose 
of any disc; jazz or classic. 
4. Express vividly in prose or in verse any real or imaginary 
experience which has made a strong impression on you. 
5. Explain briefly but clearly the difference between narrative, 
descriptive and expository prose. 
. Give three composition subjects suitable for (a) the form 
below yours; (b) the form above yours. 
. Describe yourself. 
8. Describe accurately a spring balance or a vacuum flask or an 
electric iron or a telephone kiosk. 
9. Study this list of main features of a character in a play: 
HAIR: scanty, lifeless. EvES: shifty, watery. BUILD: lean. 
CLOTHES: shabby, threadbare. EXPRESSION : discontented. 
Now write a paragraph of not more than 75 words describing 
this person's first entry on the stage. 
10. Draw up a similar list to describe a person who is different in 
every way from the character in Exercise 9. 


[2 
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E. Reaching a Conclusion— Changing Tastes 


1. Here is a table of figures which appeared in a newspaper 
(figures are given in millions). 


TEN YEARS AGO THIS YEAR 


(a) Books bought 10 75 
(b) Driving licences issued 24 6 
(c) TV licences issued J 11 
(d) Cinema attendances 900 460 
(e) Football attendances 42 28 


Write an account of the conclusions you draw from these figures 
about the changing leisure habits of the British people. See if 
there is any connection between sets of figures—(c) and (d) for 
example. 

See if you can think of reasons for such startling changes as 


shown in (a). Use your general knowledge to explain the table as 
fully as you can. 
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F. Reading for Pleasure: MR$ REECE LAUGHS 
Laughter, with us, is no great undertaking, 
A sudden wave that breaks and dies in breaking. 
Laughter, with Mrs Reece, is much less simple: 
It germinates, it spreads, dimple by dimple, 
From small beginnings, things of easy girth, 
To formidable redundancies of mirth. 
Clusters of subterranean chuckles rise 
And presently the circles of her eyes 
Close into slits, and all the woman heaves 
As a great elm with all its mounds of leaves 
Wallows before the storm. From hidden sources 
A mustering of blind volcanic forces 
Takes her and shakes her till she sobs and gapes. 
Then all that load of bottled mirth escapes 
In one wild crow, a lifting of huge hands 
And creaking stays, and visage that expands 
In scarlet ridge and furrow. Thence collapse, 
A hanging head, a feeble hand that flaps 
An apron-end to stir an air and waft 


A steaming face. And Mrs Reece has laughed. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


G. Modern Living 

This mobile shell in which we encase ourselves is lethal as soon 
as it begins to move. Usually it hurls itself along a street designed 
for slow-moving horse carriages, and is separated from the pedes- 
trian by a six-inch curb only; both pedestrian and driver are acting 
mainly on the sub-conscious, for otherwise no power on earth 
could keep the accidents as low as they are. It can make undesir- 
able noises and when in motion perpetually emits an odour as 
disagreeable as that of a skunk, able to kill plants at three feet 
and permanently retard growth for a considerable area around, It 
requires space at home equal to that of half the living room, and 
demands aggressively an equal amount wherever it may terminate 
its journey. 

Give the gist of the above passage in a couple of sentences. 
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H. Direct and Indirect Speech 


1. Turn the following reported or indirect speech into direct 
speech: 

He informed the chairman that only that morning he had 
received an urgent summons which meant that he would 
have to sail for his homeland the next day. He would always 
carry with him the liveliest memories of their kindness. If 
his country were not then on the brink of war, he would 
have been looking forward to staying among them a little 
longer in those delightful surroundings. 

2. Write the following, using the actual words spoken: 
The fruit was his, he said, and he would be glad if I would 
return it at once. He was sure my mother would be very 
upset and that my father would punish me severely. He asked 
why I had done it. However, he concluded, he might decide 
not to tell my parents, if I would apologize immediately. 


I. The Use of Language 


1. Choose any six of the following words and form a verb from 
each of them by the addition of a prefix: 
friend peril noble wit flame body sure 
- Compose three sentences (one sentence for each word) to show 
you understand the use of the following: 
after as a conjunction invalid as an adjective bore as a noun 
. Give the part of speech and the grammatical function of each 
of the words in italics in the following sentences: e.g. We 
nearly lost our way in the forest. 


ANSWER: nearly; adverb of degree (modifying the verb 
‘lost’). 


(a) Tom is much more reliable than Edward. 

(b) I met her in London shortly after the war. 

(c) His work on cancer won him great renown. 

(d) Do not watch television until you have finished work. 
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4. Choose four of the following pairs of words and show clearly, 
by means of suitable sentences, how the words in each pair 
differ in meaning: 


audience doctor substitute 
congregation surgeon deputy 
uninterested notable credible 
disinterested notorious credulous 
5. Replace each of these expressions with a single word: 
make worse put off to a later date 


remedy against poison by word of mouth 
hundredth anniversary person in charge of a museum 
6. Insert the word only in four positions in the sentence below, 
to give four different meanings. 
If teased gently crocodiles will shed tears. 


J. For Your Information—The Woman of Rayensbruck 


Her name was Elizabeth Pilenko, a Russian woman who had been 
one of the revolutionaries in 1914-17. She later moved to Paris, 
and became a Christian. She founded a convent there and began 
to help the hundreds of Russian refugees in Paris. With only ten 
francs in her pocket she bought a chateau, and opened it as a 
sanatorium for the sick refugees. 

When the German armies overran France in 1940 the convent 
became a refuge for persecuted Jews. For this Elizabeth was arres- 
ted and sent to Ravensbruck concentration camp. A new block of 
buildings was opened at the camp one day. They were poison-gas 
execution chambers, and though they were called ‘hot baths’ the 
prisoners knew what they were. A day came when some women 
prisoners were chosen out and lined up outside the new buildings. 
One girl became hysterical. Elizabeth, who had not been chosen, 
went up to her and said, ‘Don’t be frightened. Look, I shall take 
your turn.’ In line with the rest she passed through the doors. It 


was Good Friday, 1945. 
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Bingo in the Supermarket 


MRS 1970 Looxs like having to do all her shopping in one big, 
nerve-wracking bazaar. Once out of her centrally heated haven 
she'll be facing hazards like 3s tubes of toothpaste which, with 
4d off, cost 2s 10d (only she won't know that they're three shilling 
tubes). You see, the marketing men are taking over, and they 
prefer spending £16 million a year on free offers and the like to a 
simple price reduction as recommended by Adam Smith. 

Yes, she'll have to watch her purse, because the sleight-of-hand 
to extract the money from it is going to get even sleighter. 

Lord Sainsbury in a recent speech mentioned another tooth- 
paste gimmick, the Pepsodent pack with a threepenny bit taped 
to it. Sales soared 40 per cent. He also mentioned the mass of 
coupons pushed through letter boxes every week, offering 6d off 
a bottle of Fairy Liquid, 4d off an Omo pack and so on. But look 
at the packets and the labels. None of them bears a price. So what 
is the 4d off? 

And then look at the packets and jars again. Half full, two 
thirds full, false-bottomed, odd-shaped. No net weight given. No 
quantity stated. The main sinners are in the usual highly com- 
petitive selling lines—soap powders, toothpastes, confectionery, 
cosmetics, breakfast foods, instant this and that. And cockily 
added to the whole deceitful business the insulting plastic flowers, 
the idiotic competitions, the free gifts that are only samples ‘they’ 
are trying out on us. And you could fill your house with reduced- 
price pots and pans, cutlery, rubber toys, beach umbrellas and 
tartan rugs, none of the actual prices of which you'll ever know. 
Here and there there may be an honest deal and you get a known 
product for its bulk purchase price. But did you know that this 
gimmick-giving has brought into being manufacturers who make 
nothing but plastic cowboys for cereal packets and tinny toys of 
all shapes that would never have seen the light of day otherwise? 

40 
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Mrs 1970 will also be expected to play supermarket games that 
are supposed to get her into the trap in the first place—loss leaders 
are not enough, it seems. The one I like is the fruit machine 
transfer. Whenever you buy at his shop the man gives you a 
coupon that only reveals its symbol, a lemon, cherry and so forth, 
when made wet. When you get three alike you go haring back to 
collect your £100 for three bells and presumably to celebrate by 
buying all the Heinz soup in the house in the hope of winning a 
Mini. Poor Mrs 1970 won’t know whether she’s out shopping or 
playing Bingo. But somebody will be getting rich quicker than 


ever. It could even be Mr 1970. 
LESLIE ADRIAN: The Spectator 


A. Interpretation, Comment and Discussion 


1. Who is Mrs 1970? 

2. What is a bazaar? 

3. Why should it be a hazard to face tubes of toothpaste which 
with 4d off cost 2s 10d? 

4. Who was Adam Smith? 

5. Explain sleight-of-hand. 

6. What line of business is Lord Sainsbury in? 

7. Why does the writer infer that there is a snag in the 4d off 
coupon pushed through the letter box? 

8. Why is it necessary to examine closely the packets and jars? 

9. Who are the main sinners and why? 

10. What is net weight? 

11. Explain gimmick-giving. 

12. What is a Joss leader? 

13. Do the sort of fruit machine transfer *games' mentioned by 

the author still exist? 
14. What exactly is Bingo? 


B. Talking Points 

1. The writer used some pretty powerful language. Is it all emotive, 
is any of it objective? Above all, is it fair comment? 

2. Apart from prices, which fluctuate, are any of the facts given 
incorrect? 
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3. Which do you prefer, a simple price reduction or free offers? 
Give reasons. 

4. List the most gimmick-ridden products and consider why such 
goods are more subject to this treatment than others? 

5. And cockily added to the whole deceitful business the insulting 
plastic flowers, the idiotic competitions, the free gifts that are 
only samples ‘they’ are trying out on us. 

Are the words deceitful, insulting, idiotic, justified? 

6. Here and there there may be an honest deal. Does this mean that 
all other deals are dishonest? If so is this not libel? 

7. What is meant by bulk purchase price? 

8. Discuss the effect of trading stamps on housewives and on 
prices. 

9. Explain instant this and that. 

10. What is the real motive behind all advertising? 


C. Research on Advertising 


You may be able to work in groups, each choosing one or two 
of the seven topics below, and reporting back to the whole class 
your findings and conclusions. Each group should first discuss the 
meaning and implications of the item chosen, then carry out the 
necessary research to produce a fully documented report based on 
evidence which must be provided if challenged. Refer to papers, 
posters, TV, leaflets, the lot! 

It is important to examine how advertisers exercise their 
powers of persuasion. Advertisements are a familiar part of our 
everyday life—there's no point in seeking to give the impression 


that they are a great social evil. We need to think straight, to see 
how gullible we are. 


Here are the seven topics for group research: 


1. The most fashionable approach in advertising today is sex. 


Sexy pictures catch people's eyes; sexy talk makes them listen. 
Produce evidence and prepare a report. 


2. The appeal to fear and vanity—keeping up with ‘top people’ 


is far more common than misleading propaganda and false 
claims. Produce evidence and prepare a report. 
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. ‘The two most important words you can use are free and new. 
You can seldom use free, but you can almost always use new— 
if you try hard enough. Other words and phrases that work 
wonders are: how to, suddenly, now, announcing, introducing, 
it's here, just arrived, important development, amazing, sen- 
sational, remarkable, magic, offer, quick, easy, hurry, last 
chance, wanted. Headlines can be strengthened by the inclusion 
of emotional words like: darling, love, fear, proved, friend, 
baby.’ 

DAVID OGILVY: Confessions of an Advertising Man 


Prepare evidence and produce a report. 

Consider advertisements which suggest that, by using certain 
products, promotion in business will follow; or that the use of 
some particular commodity will bring success in love or marriage 
or on the stage. Are such happenings common in life? Would 
they have happened anyway? To what sort of people does this 
approach appeal? Produce evidence and prepare a report. 

. Consider a day in the life of a man or woman who works in an 
office in a large city, travelling to and fro by train or tube. List 
all the places where he will read slogans. Start with the cereal 
packet at breakfast. What is the stratagem employed by the 
advertisers with this constant repetition? 

. Write a report on cigarette advertising from the point of view of 
(a) the advertising manager of one of the two or three large 
firms which dominate the industry (b) a team of doctors who 
have proved the connection between lung cancer and cigarette 
smoking (c) a patient in a hospital dying of lung cancer. Then 
summarize the views of your group or your own views about 
people who profit financially by advertising cigarettes or by 
manufacturing them. 

. And then look at the packets and jars again. Half full, two-thirds 
full, false bottomed, odd-shaped. No net weight given. No quan- 
tity stated. Examine this statement of Leslie Adrian’s from the 
passage on the evidence you can produce from (a) detergent 
bottles; (b) boxes of confectionery; (c) instant coffee; (d) packets 
of biscuits. 
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D. Written Work 


1. Read the two advertisements below carefully and then answer 
the questions that follow: 
GO THERE GO! WITH GLAMAGLOW 

The Gal with the Glow Gets the Man with the Tan. 
Fellers! That husky he-man lean brown frame 
Will send that sun-soaked Glamaglow dame. 
It's scientific; it's sexsational; it’s Glamaglow suntan in the 
eezisqueeze tube. 
Statistics prove that nine out of ten Hollywood Starlets use 
Glamaglow. Now at last you too can have Glamaglow's 
glamorous, amorous, instant tan without leaving your room. 
At all leading drugstores and chemists. 


CONFIDENTIAL. TOP PEOPLE ONLY 


You can be proud you're living now. This is the Age of 
Success. The Age of Strain too, You owe it to yourself— 
and your loved ones—to stay at the top. But sooner or later 
stress and responsibility take their toll: you begin to feel— 
and the boss begins to notice—that you’re just a little under 
par, headachey, listless. 
It's because you're intelligent that you dislike the idea of a 
crude pain-killer. And you're right. What you need is a pick- 
me-up with a built-in algocide to keep away that ache until 
the tonic your body demands has begun to work. 
That, quite frankly, is why we want you to know about 
Nervax 172. Our brilliant young team of biochemists have 
made this major scientific break-through with people like 
you (and us) in mind. When you buy Nervax 172 you are not 
buying a drug; you’re buying 

YOUR RIGHT TO STAY AT THE TOP 


(a) The above advertisements are obyiously aimed at different 
sorts of people. 


®© State briefly who is likely to be influenced by each. 
(ii) In which papers would you expect to see each of them? 
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(b) Give three words or phrases which lend a transatlantic flavour 
to the first advertisement. 

(c) Each makes its appeal to a different human instinct. Say what 
these appeals are and quote words or phrases to back up your 
opinion. 

(d) advertising slogans frequently use alliteration: 

Gal with the Glow; scientific . . . sexsational. 
Why is this? 

(©) ‘This Nervax advertisement is scientific nonsense and black- 
mail.’ Give two examples of the nonsense and two of the 
blackmail. 

(f) Either, Write a brief description in plain, honest terms of the 
product Glamaglow, or, Write an extract from a letter, from 
‘Grateful ESN, Orpington’, which can be used by the adver- 
tiser, saying how Nervax 172 has helped you in your career. 

2. ‘A society in which consumption has to be artificially stimu- 
lated in order to keep production going is a society founded on 


trash and waste, and such a society is a house built upon sand.’ 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


aning of the above statement, 


Explain in your own words the me ] 
hs giving your views about 


then write two or three paragrap 
Society today. 


E. Modern Living 


1. Make up an advertisement in the form of a strip cartoon with 


love interest to prove that the man who carries a silver fountain 
pen is likely to get on in business and make a happy marriage. 

2. Make up a short and pithy slogan to advertise a new product 
Yellow Petrol produced by Coward & Co. Ltd. 

3. Make up an advertisement in the form of a strip cartoon show- 
ing that good brakes are essential on a bicycle. j 

4. Make up a slogan for road safety to help pedestrians. 

5. Write two reports on another school's sports day: the first to 
emphasize everything good, the second to report the occasion 
in a bad light. Keep within the bounds of possibility, and do 

. Dot stoop to libel or your editor can't print what you write. 
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6. Study the graph below showing smokers’ deaths from lung 
cancer. Then answer the questions which follow. (Black re- 
presents the United Kingdom and the striped columns represent 
the U.S.A.) 


DEATH. RATES FROM LUNG CANCER IN MEN 
IN RELATION TO TYPE OF TOBACCO SMOKED 
NON- 
SMOKERS | CIGARS Ea CIGARETTES |CIGARETTES| 
ONLY ONLY | me Eee AR] ONLY . 


li 


(a) What is the total number of men under consideration? 

(b) What fact emerges from consideration of the cigars only 
column? 

(c) What can you deduce from the non-smokers’ column? 

(d) What kind of smoker is most likely to die of lung cancer? 

(e) What is the greatest difference between the two countries on 
this chart? 

(f) Make up a slogan to bring home the dangers of cigarette 
smoking. 


(g) Should smoking be banned on buses and in cinemas or any- 
where else? 


STANDARDISED DEATH RATES FROM LUNG CANCER 
PER 100,000 MEN PER YEAR 


Wl 
Wt 


N 
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7. Select an important item of international or national news and 
measure the number of column inches given to it in the follow- 
ing papers. Can you express the result in percentages so as to 
offset differences in size of the various papers? 

The Times The Guardian The Daily Sketch 
The Sun The Daily Express The Daily Mirror 
The Daily Telegraph The Daily Mail 

8. Select a few women's magazines and analyse them critically in 

terms of their short stories. What is their ‘message’ if any? 


F. Making a Summary—4. Précis Writing 
Read and discuss the following passage carefully then answer the 
questions which follow. 
In certain respects the influence of advertising has been wholly 
good. It has enabled the newspapers greatly to extend and im- 
prove their news gathering resources; it has helped to widen the 
scope of the press so that the newspaper of today is far more 
human, more comprehensive and more interesting than that of 
fifty years ago; and it has done much to stimulate technical and 
artistic advances which have improved the typography, illus- 
tration and layout of the newspaper out of all knowledge. 
Moreover, the advertisements themselves are often an attrac- 
tive addition to the contents of the paper. The best of them are 
news (generally illustrated news) of a kind any editor would be 
sorry to see in other papers and not in his own. For all these 
reasons, as well as the demand for ‘profits’, advertisements are 
eagerly sought, and everything possible is done to attract them, 
subject always to one overriding consideration which no ex- 
perienced newspaperman would ever forget, namely that it is 
the readers of the paper who attract the advertisers, and therefore 
any attempts to please advertisers at the expense of offending 
readers will certainly in the long run defeat its own purpose. 
F. P. BISHOP: The Eier (ei gps g 


1. Give an outline scheme of the above passage in your oW words. s 


2. Using your own words, make a précis from your outline scheme 2 Ñ 
of this passage in about 75 words and give it a title. V E 


£X 


9 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


Consider Mr Bishop's view that in certain respects the influence of 
advertising has been wholly good. Is it equally fair to argue that 
in certain respects the influence of advertising has been wholly bad? 
Discuss, argue and give examples. 


G. Reading for Pleasure 
From The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


It’s lovely to live on a raft. We had the sky, up there, all speckled 
with stars, and we used to lay on our backs and look up at them, 
and discuss about whether they was made, or only just happened— 
Jim he allowed they was made, but I allowed they happened; I 
judged it would have took too long to make so many. Jim said 
the moon could a laid them; well, that looked kind of reasonable, 
so I didn’t say nothing against it, because I’ve seen a frog lay most 
as many, so of course it could be done. We used to watch the stars 
that fell, too, and see them streak down. Jim allowed they’d got 
spoiled and was hove out of the nest. 


MARK TWAIN 


HOLES IN THE SKY 
What is truth? says Pilate, 
Waits for no answer; 
Double your stakes, says the clock 
To the ageing dancer; 
Double the guard; says Authority, 
Treble the bars; 
Holes in the sky, says the child 
Scanning the stars, 

LOUIS MACNEICE 


H. Information and Discussion 


1. To be able to talk to others is one of the most essential marks of 
civilization—without communication there could be no spread 


of knowledge, no progress towards peace and understanding. 
Discuss, 
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2. Examination of two garments labelled 100 per cent Mohair 
revealed a 35 per cent content of wool and nylon, the Retail 
Trading Standards Association reports in its trade bulletin. It 
describes Mohair as one of the most persistent mis-descriptions. 
Others wrongly used are Camel Hair, Angora and Cashmere. 
What safeguards exist to help shoppers? 

3. Vance Packard has written a book on Advertising in America: 
The Hidden Persuaders. It is in a paperback. You can afford to 
buy it and to enjoy reading it now. He also wrote The Waste 
Makers and The Status Seekers, both published in paperbacks. 


4. HEADLINE HISTORY 
GRAVE CHARGES IN MAYFAIR BATHROOM CASE, 
ROMAN REMAINS FOR MIDDLE WEST, 
GOLFING BISHOP CALLS FOR PRAYERS, 
HOW MURDERED BRIDE WAS DRESSED, 


BOXER INSURES HIS JOIE-DE-VIVRE, 
DUCHESS DENIES THAT VAMPS ARE VAIN, 
DO WOMEN MAKE GOOD WIVES? 

GIANT AIRSHIP OVER SPAIN, 


SOPRANO SINGS FOR FORTY HOURS, 
COCKTAIL BAR ON MOORING MAST, 

*NOISE, MORE NOISE! POET'S LAST WORDS, 
COMPULSORY WIRELESS BILL IS PASSED, 


ALLEGED LAST TRUMP BLOWN YESTERDAY, 
TRAFFIC DROWNS CALL TO QUICK AND DEAD, 


CUP TIE CROWD SEES HEAVENS OPE, 
*NOT END OF WORLD', SAYS WELL-KNOWN RED. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


Try your hand at a similar sort of poem. 
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The Use of Language Revision 


A. Words at Work 


1. State clearly the part of speech of each of the words in italics 
in the following passages: 
His mother used to think that he was a horror but now she is 
quite proud of her teenage son. 
To eat was one of his greatest pleasures; baked potatoes were 
his favourite vegetable but he must have enjoyed any form of 
eating because he rarely did anything else. 
2. Explain the grammatical function of the word that in each of 
the sentences below. Give reasons for your answers: 
The hat that she wanted had been sold 
That is the only one she liked. 
I agreed that it would have suited her. 
That red one is quite pleasant. 
. Say whether the words in italics in the sentences below are 
adjectives or pronouns: 
It's not one of ours. 
Their bats had a number stamped on them. 
Our colours were painted on the blades. 
I can't say whose this one might be. 
- Give both the past tense and the past participle of the verbs 
listed below: 
arise break shake bite choose 
bear drive ride speak swim 
. Use the word over in separate sentences as: 
a noun an adjective an adverb 
. Divide the following passages into their main and dependent 
clauses. State the work done in the sentence by each clause and 
the word each modifies or describes. (You will find it helpful 
first to pick out all the finite verbs.) 
50 
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(a) Because we were so early and it was raining, we knew that 
we were due for an uncomfortable wait before play started. 

(b) If it is raining so hard that games have to be cancelled, we 
will try to arrange basketball indoors so that nobody will 
be disappointed because they have not played. 

(c) Although the cinema is just next door we rarely visit it 
because we don't feel that we have had an evening out if we 
go to a place which is on our doorstep. 

7. Describe fully the clauses in brackets below, saying also which 
word in the main clause each modifies: 
(As we were going home) the rain started. 
We were excited (as we were going on holiday). 
He asked (if we would come again). 
He will ask us to stay (if we go again). 
He ran (so that he could catch us up). 
8. Use the clause when the train left in three separate sentences so 
that it is functioning as: 
a noun clause an adjective clause an adverb clause 
9. Combine the following clauses into one well-constructed com- 
plex sentence: 
He asked 
because he was curious about our strange dress 
when the occasion arose 
which was nearby 
if we would accompany him to the police-station 
although he didn’t want to worry us 
10. Now analyse your complex sentence and explain the function 
of each clause. 
11. Reduce the following complex to simple sentences. Use phrases 
or single words for the dependent clauses: 

(a) Inorder that I could be relieved for duty elsewhere another 
girl who was a nurse said that she would look after the 
patient until a doctor arrived. 

(b) When I departed I left those who were assisting the phone 
number of another doctor lest the first choice failed to 


arrive. 
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12. Build the following into one complex sentence by turning the 
word or phrase in brackets into a clause: 

(In order to) finish first, the (over-eager) competitor left the 
starting line (at a brisk gallop) only to prove to his dismay 
(his lack of stamina) (at the mile post). 

13. Combine each of the following groups of simple sentences into 
one longer sentence: 

(a)  Itwascold. We were by the sea. We had a quick bathe. We 
played games. We wanted to get warm. We went home. We 
felt refreshed. 

(b) decided to go for a walk. Then I changed my mind. My 
friend called. We decided to listen to records. We could go 
for a walk any time. My friend had no record player. She 
was fond of music. 

14. Write separate sentences each including one of the following 
expressions to show that you understand the difference in 
meaning between each pair: 

indignant with put up disgusted with 
indignant at put on disgusted at 


part with divide between put by agree to 
part from divide among put off agree with 
15. By adding a prefix, make these words opposite in meaning: 
advantage aware legible perfect 
inflammable reverent trust encourage 
human interested 
16. Write sentences showing clearly the difference in meaning 
between the following pairs of words: 
luxurious precipitous continuous emigrate 


luxuriant precipitate continual immigrate 
17. Find another word or phrase meaning the same as each of the 
following: 
locate miscellaneous candid allegiance 
access seclusion deft apathetic 


18. Form adjectives from the following nouns: 
access digestion element custom 
service remedy allowance artist 


anguage in order to communicate with one another 


We use | 
(see Chapter 1) 


Only on Sunday did she wear the tall, white coif (Chapter 2 
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19. Form nouns from these adjectives: 
ingenious eminent solitary brief 
severe dexterous delicate gay 
20. Form verbs from the following nouns: 
excess liquid falseness breadth 
solution richness benefit practice 
21. Find two or three words each beginning with the following 
prefixes. Give the general meaning of each prefix, then define 
each of your words in full: 
auto- circum- hyper- inter- contra- 
mono- peri- poly- semi- ultra- 
22. Write sentences to make clear the difference in meaning be- 
tween each of the following pairs of words: 
alternate complement contemptible council censure 
alternative compliment contemptuous counsel censor 


B. Figures of Speech 
1. Explain carefully the meaning of the following proverbs: 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Still waters run deep. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. 


He runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds. 


2. Explain the meaning of these idiomatic expressions: 
a cut-throat business 


playing to the gallery 
to be on tenterhooks a flash in the pan 
a white elephant small fry 

a busman’s holiday 


skating on thin ice J 
a mushroom growth a skeleton in the cupboard 


3. Use the following words in separate sentences, first literally then 
metaphorically : 
furrowed maze dormitory icy dawn 
star weaving mountain rein crown 
4. Write out the meaning of each expression in italics in the passage 
below: 


wild-goose chase and, not to beat 


Mr Jones sent us on 4 
t. Jack hit the nail 


about the bush, we immediately smelt a ra. 
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on the head when he declared that his father always had some 
bee in his bonnet and he was the sort of person who, if he were 
asked to play second fiddle, invariably got on his high horse 
and decided to paddle his own canoe. A lot of what Jack 
himself said must be taken with a pinch of salt because he was 
undoubtedly a chip off the old block. 
5. In what circumstances might you quote each of the following 
proverbs? 
Hunger is the best sauce. 
Don't cross your bridges before you come to them. 
It is useless to cry over spilt milk. 
You can't get blood out of a stone. 
A new broom sweeps clean. 
Empty vessels make most sound. 
You can’t have your cake and eat it. 
A leopard cannot change its spots. 
Don't burn the candle at both ends. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
6. Explain the meaning of the words in italics below: 
His reward came as a bolt from the blue. 
He was in a brown study. 
He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
We were always hampered by red tape. 
My father has green fingers. 
7. Make clear the meaning of the following idiomatic phrases: 
a rough diamond tosmellarat a die-hard 
sackcloth and ashes a swan-song 
not to be able to see the wood for the trees 
it's six of one and half a dozen of the other 
to skate on thin ice 
this is where the shoe pinches 
to steal somebody's thunder 
8. Find these figures of speech in the glossary at the back of this 
book. Then give examples of your own to illustrate each. 
alliteration cliché euphemism jargon simile 
9. Give examples of ambiguity, antithesis, hyperbole. 
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C. Punctuation 
1. Rewrite with the correct paragraphing and punctuation: 
the dragon looked up at st george and with a coy giggle said 
i say would you mind removing your lance from my ribs it 
tickles cant you go and prod a windmill or something sorry 
old chap id like to oblige but thats don quixotes job it needs 
special training just be patient ive got my job to do and if you 
keep still it will soon be over well youre wasting your time 
said the dragon with a superior smile didnt you know im just 
a figment of your imagination surely you dont believe all 
that stuff about dragons we dont exist 
2. Now write the above passage in Indirect Speech. 
3. Punctuate this passage of poetry so that it makes sense: 
Music, when soft voices die 
Vibrates. In the memory 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live. Within the sense, they quicken 
Rose leaves, when the rose is. Dead 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed, 
And so ...! Thy thoughts, when thou art gone 


Love, itself shall slumber on. 


D. Further Exercises 
1. Turn back to Chapter 4, ‘Modern Living’ (pag 


answer the following questions: 
(a) Rewrite the first sentence without using the words shell, 


encase, lethal. You may change the order of words. 
(b) Explain: acting mainly on the sub-conscious. 
(c) Give antonyms for: 
separated perpetua 
in motion 


(d) Give synonyms for: 
y emits odour retard terminate 


motion perpetuall 
(€) Point out one subordinate clause in the last sentence and 


explain its grammatical function. 


e 37), then 


lly permanently aggressively 


7 
Kenneth Tynan’s Case for Culture 


OUR POLITICIANS TALK and plan as if the grand aim and purpose 
of political activity were to make us more productive, better- 
housed, better-taught, more prosperous, healthier and better able 
to defend ourselves against enemies who might try to deprive us 
of the right to do all these things in our own way. 

But isn’t there, in all this, a confusion of ends and means? For 
surely the point of being cleverer, richer, more productive and 
the rest is eventually to be happier; and though all parties promise 
us more leisure time and more money to spend on it, none of them 
seems bothered by the other half of the equation—what to do with 
our wealth and leisure when we have them. They proffer the means 
and neglect the end—or assume, at best, that the end is conspic- 
uous consumption of whatever pleasures can be sold at a profit. 

Agreed, a guilty dribble of State patronage is doled out already 
to the Arts; and this will doubtless swell to a steady trickle; 
but no one has yet come forward with a concrete plan for filling 
the new horizons of leisure. And leisure—once the basic require- 
ments of social justice and political liberty have been met—is what 
civilization largely consists of. Thus we are cheated. 

Affluence leads us out of the desert towards an oasis which 
proves on closer inspection to be surrounded by neon signs and 
awash with Coca-Cola. Miniscule side-shows of opera, ballet, 
painting, sculpture and theatre will be available by courtesy of 
the Arts Council; but the overwhelming bulk of our entertain- 
ment—together with our hobbies, our sporting activities and our 
gastronomic pleasures—will remain the exclusive province of 
private profit. 

The Arts, after all, are only one way of spending one’s time. 

56 
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Suppose I lived in a region that had mountains but no moun- 
taineering school? Or in a coastal area with no boating facilities 
Ican afford? Or a sizeable town where the food is foul? May I 
not expect of a civilized State that it should return to me in pleasure 
some of the money I give it in taxes? Otherwise, how can I fully 
enjoy the fruits of my labour? Indeed, why—except to survive— 
Should I labour at all? 

We have a Ministry of Labour; and we need, by way of counter- 
poise, a Ministry of Leisure. This is not the same thing as a 
Ministry of Culture—the phrase is far too limited for the job that 
needs to be done. Of course the new Ministry would foster drama, 
opera, ballet and music by building theatres and concert halls 
wherever an obvious demand existed. It would also sponsor art 
exhibitions, and set up a State buying fund to acquire works of 
art for municipal galleries. 

More extensively, it would found a school for film directors and 
writers and would finance in collaboration with local authorities 
a chain of State-owned cinemas in which films ignored or rejected 
by the big circuits would get a showing. It would also make sub- 
stantial grants to academies of music and art, and build new ones 
in places that demonstrably need them. 

But apart from taking over and enormously extending the func- 
tions now performed by the Arts Council, it would help to develop 
a participating audience for the facilities it provided. In co- 


operation with the Ministry of Education, it would make sure that 


children were brought into early and intimate touch with artists 


and performers of all kinds by means of visits to schools, talks 
and demonstrations. 

Contact with the arts would be 
cess, instead of being restricted to t 
theatre or a day trip to the National Gallery. 


KENNETH TYNAN: In My View 


built into the educational pro- 
he odd afternoon at the local 


NOTE 
The questions on this passage begin on the next page. 
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A. Comprehension and Discussion 

1. How does the writer describe the politicians’ aim to give us a 

standard of living? 

2. The politicians’ grand aim is outlined in the first paragraph. 
What do you gather is the author’s grand aim as given in the 
second paragraph? 

. Explain what is meant by parties in and though all parties 

promise us more leisure. 

Thus we are cheated. Explain how and why. 

. What has the author got against the overwhelming bulk of our 
entertainment? 

. What sort of facilities does the writer expect the state to 

provide? 

What is the meaning of culture? Why is the Ministry of Culture 

far too limited for the job that needs to be done? 

8. What is implied about the big cinema circuits as they are 
organized at present? 

- How could contact with the arts be built into the educational 
process? 

10. Provide another title for the passage. 


uU 


Su 


a 


B 


No 


B. Interpretation and Deduction 


1. Suggest appropriate headings (titles) for each paragraph. You 
may use a long sentence, a phrase or a single word. 


2. Explain the meaning of the following as used in the passage: 
deprive proffer conspicuous doled out affluence 
awash courtesy gastronomic sponsor collaboration 
substantial functions participating intimate 

3. 


None of them seems bothered with the other half of the equation. 
Explain what the author means by the other half of the equa- 


tion. Show how he develops his theme in the paragraphs which 
follow. 


4. What is the effect of the words guilty and doled out in the third 
paragraph? 

. Pick out examples of metaphor. Give examples of any other 
figures of speech in the passage. 

6. They proffer us the means and neglect the end. Who are they? 


wn 
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7. Can you produce any evidence to contradict the statement buf 
no one has yet come forward with a concrete plan for filling the 
new horizons of leisure? 

8. What is the danger of affluence? 

9. What would you like a Ministry of Leisure to provide? Give 
reasons. 


C. Comment and Criticism 

1. If we want to think something out, then we are hindered in our 
purpose by using emotionally toned language. Such language 
may be an insuperable obstacle to thinking effectively. Turn to 
Chapter 1 and find this extract from the passage on Language 
and Communication on page 2. Then discuss Kenneth Tynan's 
article in this chapter in terms of L. B. Stebbing's definition of 
good and bad language. 

2. Give particular examples of words and phrases used which are 
emotive (e.g. guilty, dribble, doled out). 

3. Criticize and comment on the passage in terms of paragraph 
unity, topic sentences and paragraph linking. 

4. In spite of the defects implied in the first three exercises above 
would you none the less accept or reject the author’s general 
thesis that the State must make provision for our leisure and 


happiness? Give your reasons. 
5. So far you have worked through five chapters, each of which 


begins with a passage of prose. Now consider and discuss, 
giving reasons, examples and full references which of these is: 
(a) the least emotional 
(b) the least logical 
(c) the least elegant piece of prose 


D. Language Study 


1. Many words have two meanings. Explain each of the words 


below as used in the passage. Then make up a separate sen- 


tence to show a second and different meaning for each: 
consumption dribble concrete swell courtesy process 


2. Give synonyms for each of the following words in the passage: 
prosperous deprive conspicuous basic miniscule 
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a 


- 


oo 
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ends pleasures profit available foster acquire 


. Put each of the words in section B Exercise 2 in a separate 


sentence of your own to show you understand its meaning. 


. Correct the following sentences and give reasons for any changes 


you consider necessary. One sentence needs no correction. 
(a) Passing the school a strange sight met my eye. 

(b) He is one of the few men who works all the time. 

(c) I always have and always will believe the earth is flat. 
(d) I don't know who it was. 

(e) Do you mind him coming home late? 

(f) You two may share the money among you. 

(g) I like these sort of plays. 

(h) I only ate a little piece of it. 


. Find these figures of speech—sarcasm, alliteration, metaphor, 


simile—in the sentences below. Explain how they gain their 
effect, and then define each in your own words. 

(a) Affluence leads us out of the desert towards an oasis. 

(b) The end is conspicuous consumption. 

(c) Indeed, why—except to survive—should I labour at all? 
(d) The author seems to have a chip on his shoulder. 

(e) Kenneth Tynan is as biased as a politician. 


. Make up examples of your own showing clearly the use of the 


four figures of speech in Exercise 1 above. 


- Look up euphemism in the glossary at the back of this book. 


Then give another example to illustrate this figure of speech. 


Do the same for colloquialism, hyperbole, Jargon and personifi- 
cation. 


- Find the subordinate clauses in the sentences below and explain 


their function: 


(a) They assume that the end is conspicuous consumption. 

(b) Affluence leads us out of the desert towards an oasis which 
proves to be surrounded by neon signs. 

(c) Our politicians talk and plan as if the grand aim and pur- 
pose of political activity were to make us more productive. 

(d) Though all parties promise us more leisure, none of them 
seems bothered by the other half of the equation. 
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10. Make up three separate sentences containing a main clause 


followed by a subordinate adverbial clause of (a) time (b) place 
(c) manner. Underline your subordinate clause in each 


sentence. 


11. Explain, with examples, different kinds of noun clauses likely 


to be met in examination papers containing clause analysis. 


E. Making a Summary—5. Revision 


T. 


Write down the essential steps required in the making of a 
summary. (If necessary check your answer by reference to 


pages 5, 17 and 25.) 


. Provide a title in one sentence to sum up the theme of the 


last paragraph of Tynan's article in this chapter. 


. Read and discuss the following passage carefully, then answer 


the questions which follow: 
The trouble with manners is that they often tend to outlive 


their usefulness and to degenerate into mere conventions. It 
is usually thought that the custom of allowing a woman to 
walk on the inside of the pavement dates from the period 
when the contents of household utensils were thrown from 
upper windows into the central gutter of the street with no 
more ceremony than a warning cry, and that the gentleman 
by taking the outer position gallantly exposed himself in 
greater degree to the danger that threatened from above. But 
in modern towns slops are not emptied through the windows, 
and the convention may involve that amount of unnecessary 
dodging and shifting of a kind that to a psychiatrist un- 
conversant with the practice might easily suggest that the 
man was suffering from a phobia or an obsession. 


gentle! 
J. c. FLUGEL: Man, Morals and Society 


(a) Provide another title in one sentence. 
(b) Make an outline scheme of the passage. 


(c) Make a summary of the 


above passage (based on your out- 


line) in a smooth piece of continuous prose and in not more 


than 60 words. Give it a new title. 
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F. Reading for Pleasure 


LEISURE 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 
W. H. DAVIES (1871-1940) 


G. Information and Discussion 


l. The Greek philosopher Aristotle pointed out twenty-four 


centuries ago that there are three ways in which a man may fill 
his time: 


(a) OCCUPATION: activities which a man pursues for the sake 
of something else—most commonly, for the sake of earning 
a living. 

(b) LEISURE: activities pursued for their own sake, because 
they are considered good in themselves, whether they pro- 
duce something or not. 

(c) RECREATION: the time in which a man recreates himself, 
whether by rest or by some form of exercise, for further 
occupational or leisure-time activities. 


N 


w 


e 


m 


N 


. It has been reported that John 
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. There are two kinds of education. There is education as a bread 


ticket, as a kind of perpetual passport to jobs and careers; and 
there is education as a glorious and never-ending adventure. 
The first may be represented by a Northern Counties certificate 
or an Oxford honours degree in something or other, but it is 
not to be scorned. The second kind is the best and has created 
some of the wealthiest although not necessarily the richest 
men. To have both kinds in your pocket is to be lucky indeed. 


. The good seed grows secretly, silently and often so slowly that 


the sower has gone before the shoot has grown grain in its turn. 
It has been said that at Oxford, they ask you what you think; at 
Cambridge they ask you what you know; and at Edinburgh 
they ask you what the professor has taught you. What, I 
wonder, do they ask at Sussex, at Keele, at York, at Essex, or 


even at London? 
Discuss the ‘message’ in the statement below and consider it in 


detail and in depth. 
The people whom I meet in the suburbs of the great city show 
some very real deficiencies: an incapacity for objective reason- 
ing; a reliance on three basic principles: ‘What I like is 


beautiful; what I think is right; what I do is good’; an 
incapacity for awe or reverence before the natural world or 
before persons; an inability to relax, to have leisure in the 
biblical sense of ‘being still’ or to reflect upon their lives. 


. Two quotations from the Newsom Report: 


ool was asked by his former head- 
f the new buildings. ‘It could all 
“put it would still be a bloody 


(a) A boy who had just left sch 
master what he thought o 
be marble, sir’, he replied, 
school." 

(b) ‘I enjoyed my school life ver 


but there wasn't any room." - 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of leaving school at 


fourteen, at fifteen, at sixteen or at seventeen. At what age would 
leave school? 


you prefer your own children to 
3 4 Ogden, now a world famous 


e piano very much as a boy be- 
ork set at his grammar school. 


y much. I wanted to stay on, 


concert pianist, did not play th 
cause of the pressure of homew 
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Discuss the effect of homework on home life. Include the 
parents' point of view and those of teachers. 

8. Discuss the meaning of the last sentence in J. C. Flugel's 
passage in section E on page 61. 


H. Composition and Letter Writing 


1. You have just started work after three enjoyable and success- 
ful years at York University. You are earning £10 a week, and 
have three weeks' holiday a year. Look back to your school 
career and write reflectively and emotively about it. Be wise 
after the event if you can. Be accurate, too; to reach a Univer- , 
Sity you must have done well at A level at school. 

- Either write a letter to a girl friend or to a boy friend who left 
school at fifteen and is out at work, explaining why you want to 
continue your education at school and university: or write a 
furious letter in emotive language signed Disgusted, Tonbridge 
to your local newspaper deploring the manners and behaviour 
of either adults or adolescents, Begin the letter: Sir, In the old 
days when I was a boy (girl)... 

3. Write a two-page composition on How 

that I am married with two children. 

4. A pen-friend abroad 


I spend my leisure now 
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I. Modern Living—A Leisure Boom 

‘By A.D. 2000 the population of the United States will double, 
but the national demand for outdoor recreation will treble.’ 
This statement comes from a report issued by a commission in the 
United States, So far as Great Britain is concerned our own popu- 
lation is expected, not to double, but to increase by almost half 
again, by A.D. 2000. But such is the present mobility, car owner- 
ship and income level of America that we are probably way behind 
in our present recreation demand and can expect a more rapid 
jump than America in proportion to the population. Thus our 
demand for recreation will also treble by A.D. 2000 according to 


our experts. 

The most popular outd 
pleasure and the focal po 
This is certainly true when one c 


take in the seaside and rivers an à pm 
near camp sites. Besides these there are other direct water activities 


such as sailing, skin-diving, rowing, swimming, fishing or water 
skiing in sea, lake, reservoir, river and canal. It is extraordinary 
how much recreation is dependent on water—hence the enormous 
pressure on our coast, upon the Thames, the Lake District and 
the Broads, Our present facilities do not match even our present 
demand for recreation, never mind the demand looming ahead. 


oor activity today seems to be driving for 
int of much outdoor recreation is water. 
considers the delight that children 
d the vital need for fresh water 


8 
And his Home is not the Land 


WHEN A HORSE stops work and goes into the barn there is a 
life and a vitality left, there is a breathing and a warmth, and the 
feet shift on the straw, and the jaws champ on the hay, 
ears and the eyes are alive. There is a warmth of life in t 
and the heat and smell of life. B 
Stops, it is as dead as the 
like the living heat that 1 
doors are closed and th 
haps twenty miles away, and he need not come back for weeks or 
months, for the tractor i 
easy that the wonder go 
der goes out of the land 


and the 
he barn, 
ut when the motor of a tractor 
ore it came from. The heat goes out of it 


J. STEINBECK: Grapes of Wrath 
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Interpretation, Comment and Criticism 

What does the author consider to be the difference between a 
barn for a horse and an iron garage for a tractor? 

How is it that in the tractor man there grows a contempt? 

In what ways is the land so much more than its analysis? 


. Explain how it comes about that the machine man does not 


know and love the land. 


. Suggest another title for this passage. 
. Although the style and language of this passage are simple, it 


is hardly objective in tone. Show how the author achieves 
emotional undertones by his use of repetition of words, of 
phrases and of sentences. 


.In places the style of writing might bear comparison with 


passages from the Bible, particularly with the Psalms. How is 
this effect achieved? Give examples and comparisons. 


. There are several instances where the choice of a particular 


word transforms the sentence; e.g. and the jaws champ on the 
hay; kneeling in the earth to eat his lunch; the heat and smell of 
life. Point out other instances where the choice of a word is 


particularly apt and vivid. 
Discuss ways in which Kenneth Tynan (see Chapter 7) might 


have written parts of this passage. 


10. Consider the way in which the passage ‘builds up’. It would be 


Ei. 


12, 


difficult to break the narrative with a new paragraph because 


the sentences themselves are so closely linked. 
Do you consider the last sentence a climax? Perhaps inevitable 


describes it more appropriately ? Compare with this the sort of 
fully constructed 


inevitability one meets in a really beauti 
piece of music—as in a cadence in a Beethoven symphony, 


you expect what you hear, so in this passage you know where 


the author is leading you. i 
‘A writer’s style, his use of language, is the aspect of his art 
most illuminating to the critic. For in it we see the relation 
between inspiration and expression at their closest, most 

most tangible form. Personality 


localised and, as it were, c 
appears in a writer's language as it does in the strokes of the 
Iptor's chisel.’ 


painter's brush or the marks of the scul 
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Consider this statement by Lord David Cecil (writing about 
Thomas Hardy) first as applied to the passage from Steinbeck 
in this chapter, then as applied to any one other passage, poem 
or extract from any other previous chapter in this book. 

13. ‘Compared with this passage from Steinbeck, neither Kenneth 
Tynan (Chapter 7) nor Rachel Carson (Chapter 3) shows any 
real literary merit. On the other hand itis hardly fairto compare 
a piece of journalism or a scientific treatise with a literary novel.' 
Discuss. 

14. ‘Iam not so stupid as to deny its great beauty, as it is obvious 
that it has a simplicity which is deeply moving. But it is an 
oriental style, and its imagery is alien. 

Consider this view as applied to Steinbeck's writing. He is an 
American; does this fact obtrude in any way? 

B. The Use of Language 

Read the passage 

follow it. 

The fourth report of the Joi 
for Ornithology and the R. 
Birds, on toxic chemicals, 
to wildlife presented byc 

Thecommittee states th 
as blackbirds and thrush 
There was also an incr 
feed in flowing and standing water, 


printed below then answer the questions which 


nt Committee of the British Trust 
oyal Society for the Protection of 
draws attention to the serious risks 
hlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides. 

at garden and insectivorous birds, such 
es, now head the list of birds involved. 


1. Explain the meanings of eac 


| I h of the following words as used 
in the passage (use a diction: 


ary if necessary): 


ME e x and goes into the barn there is a life and 
w al wi a n tl i lif 
en a horse stops work and gi 


a vitality left (Chapter *) 


it is as dead as the ore it came 
But when the motor tractor stops. it is as dead à 


from (Chapter S) 


A skin-diver wearing an 


aqualung 
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ornithology toxic collaboration chlorinated pesticides 
insectivorous casualties horticulture ban pollution 
2. Study the first paragraph and point out (a) the finite verbs, 
(b) one subordinate clause and state its grammatical function. 
3. Find the following expressions in the passage above then use 
each in separate sentences of your own to show you under- 
stand their meaning: 
in collaboration with head the list draws attention to 
limit to the essential minimum steps should be taken 
4. Name the part of speech and state the function of the italicized 
words in the sentence below: 
The danger of our water supplies being affected is growing 
and it is essential to act quickly to avoid the almost universal 
pollution found in the United States. 
5. Compose sentences (four in all) to show the use of the following 
words as verbs: 
collaborate amount pollute crow : 
6. Compose a short piece of narrative introducing the following 


correctly (in any order): p 
question mark quotation marks semicolon comma 


exclamation mark 
Give a brief explanation why, in your passage, you have used 
quotation marks. e: > 

7. Find each word below in the passage at the beginning of this 

chapter, And his home is not the land, and study its meaning 
there. Then make up a separate sentence to show a second and 
different meaning for each: 

shift relation fibre carbon elements 


C. Making a Summary—6. Précis Writing 

Read the following passage carefully, noting the most important 

Statements and rejecting what is unessential; then write its sub- 

stance in a clear, simple, and logically connected version, using 

your own words as far as possible. Your summary should not 

exceed 100 words or be less than 80 words. h $ 
In the slow transition from village or provincial industry to city 
or cosmopolitan industry one sees à change, comparable to the 
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geologic changes that are still altering the face of the earth; 
a change like them unnoticed, yet like them irresistible and 
cumulatively immense. Already, during the eighties and nineties 
of the nineteenth century, work was growing less interesting 
to the workman, although far more sure in its results, Whereas 
heretofore the village craftsman had been grappling adventu- 
rously and as a colonist pioneer with the materials of his own 
neighbourhood—the timber, the clay, the wool—other materials 
to supersede the old ones were now arriving from multitudi- 
nous wage-earners in touch with no neighbourhood at all, but 
in the pay of capitalists. So the face of the country was being 
changed bit by bit. Incidentally, occasion was arising for the 
‘Unrest’ of the present day. Village life was dying out; intelli- 
gent interest in the country-side was being lost; the class-war 
was disturbing erstwhile quiet communities; yet nobody saw 
what was happening. What we saw was some apparently 
trivial thing, such as the incoming of tin pails instead of wooden 
buckets. Iron gitders had hardly yet begun to oust oak beams 
from buildings; corrugated iron sheets were but just beginning 
to take the place of tiles or thatch, If an outhouse was boarded 
up with planed deal match-boarding from Norway instead of 


with ‘feather-edged’ weather-boarding cut locally by sawyers 
one knew, who was to imagine what an upheaval was implied in 
this sort of thing, 


0 accumulating for generations all over Europe? 
Seen in detail, the changes seemed so slight and, in most cases, 
such real improvements. That they were upsetting old forms of 
skill—producing a population of wage-slaves in place of a 
nation of self-supporting workmen—occurred to nobody. 

D. Modern Living 


1. ART AND THE ARTIFICIAL 

Well in the Tunning as the most pathetic product of our civilization 
is surely the artificial flower. It seems to sum up so much. With 
titanic skill and energy men have destroyed Nature and built 
their own synthetic environment, and yet the outcome of their 


efforts to recreate the beneficences of Nature has been this anaemic 
and utterly unsatisfactory object. 
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It might well stand as a symbol of the manifold shortcomings 
of our urban environment—the tragedy of the outsider alone in 
his room no less than the hard-edged impersonality of the modern 
architecture we know from Antonioni’s films. London, for long 
the greenest city, is rapidly going some other colour. The frail 
illusion that when you were in Hyde Park you were in the country- 
side has already been shattered by the Hilton Tower and the snarl 
of traffic over the Serpentine Bridge. 

It is the plastic flower which is a substitute for nature and a very 
poor one at that. Art can surely humanize the products of an 
industrial society. But for this a deep knowledge of the natural 
world is essential and no clumsy imitation of the appearance of 
things we have loved and lost will suffice. 


FOR DISCUSSION 
1. Give other examples of how men have built their 
environment. 
2. Discuss whether it would ever be right 
any reason other than love. 
" 2. BRITAIN'S SILENT SPRING 
A Norfolk fruit-grower was persuaded by a pesticide salesman 
that the best way of keeping birds off his six acres of blackcurrants 
Was to use an insecticide spray. TWo days after he did so, the area 
was littered with the silent corpses of dozens of species of insects, 
birds and mammals. 
This case of wanton folly—compounded of ignorance, apathy 
and commercial pressure—is far more typical of the main hazard 
of agricultural chemicals in this country than the more excessive 
American practices described by Rachel Carson in her book Silent 
Spring. We don’t have the acreage or the frontiersman’s ecological 


recklessness of the Americans. The danger to this country is not 
from a gigantic toxic leak but from a thousand more subtle pin- 


pricks, like the Norfolk incident. 
Of course it is difficult to sugges 
deciding that twice the dose of pesticide on her garden would work 
twice as well, or washing the near-empty container of pesticide 
down the sink. The more serious threat of the high-pressure sales- 


own synthetic 


to marry someone for 


t just how to stop Aunt Emma 
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men who persuade farmers to use chemicals more toxic e 
necessary, or the farmers who spray on windy days or forget : 
warn local bee-keepers that they are spraying, should be easie 
to control. 

FOR DISCUSSION 


Consider and discuss the effect of pesticides on animal, insect gis 
human life. Refer to advertisements and to Rachel Carson's book. 


E. Reading for Pleasure—Farmers? Hymn for Harvest Festival? 
We spray the fields and scatter 
The poison on the ground 
So that no wicked wild flowers 
Upon our farms are found. 
We like whatever helps us 
To line our purse with pence; 
The twenty-four hour broiler house 
And sweet electric fence. 
Chorus: 


All concrete sheds around us 
And Jaguars in the yard 

The tele lounge and deep-freeze 
Are ours for working hard. 


We fire the fields for harvest 
The hedges swell the flame, 
The oak trees and the cottages 
From which our fathers came, 
We give no compensation, 2 
The earth is ours today 
And if we lost on arable, 
Then bungalows will pay. 


All concrete yards . . . etc, 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
The above verses are based on, 


“We Plough the fields and scatter , 
«+? For THE FARMERS RETORT see page 107. 
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F. Composition and Letter Writing 


1. 


State the difference between the kind of writing called exposition 
and the kind called literary description. What is meant by 
emotive language and objective language? Point out examples 
from any writing in this chapter. 


. Read again the passage at the beginning of Chapter 4, Prose 


Style and Composition. Then write a short and vivid description 
in one page on one of the following: 

A machine at work, but not a bulldozer. 

A bird or animal or insect in its natural environment. 

A very old person or a very young baby. 


. Read the following extract from L. P. Hartley’s The Go- 


Between (it is published in a Penguin edition) then answer the 
questions printed below it: 

The past is a foreign country: they do things differently 
there. 

When I came upon the diary it was lying at the bottom of a 
rather battered red cardboard collar-box, in which as a small 
boy I kept my collars. Someone, probably my mother, had 
filled it with treasures dating from those days. There were 
two dry, empty sea-urchins; two rusty magnets, a large one 
and a small one, which had almost lost their magnetism; 
some negatives rolled up in a tight coil; some stumps of 
sealing-wax; a small combination lock with three rows of 
letters; a twist of very fine whipcord, and one or two ambig- 
uous objects, pieces of things, of which the use was not at 
once apparent: I could not even tell what they had belonged 
to. The relics were not exactly dirty nor were they quite 
clean, they had the patina of age; and as I handled them, a 
recollection of what each had meant to me came back, faint 
as the magnet's power to draw, but as perceptible. Something 
came and went between us: the intimate pleasure of recogni- 
tion, the almost mystical thrill of early ownership. 


(a) Write two paragraphs from your own imagination; the second 


one ending with the words a recollection of what each had 
meant to me came back and I was glad I had rummaged in that 


old box in the attic. 
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(b) State the topic sentence in each of your paragraphs in Exer- 
cise 3(a) above and explain how you have linked. 
4.Using the medium of personification write either a short 
paragraph on one of the following, or a sentence or two on 
each. In either case you must bring in personification, 
although other figures of speech may be used as well: 
spring a skyscraper a pneumatic drill a volcano the sea 
death a sunset a bathyscope the H bomb a satellite. 
5. Read below what Alan Sillitoe wrote about Uncle Ernest in 
his book The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner. 
Chimes to the value of half past ten boomed from the 
Council-house clock. Over the theatre patches of blue 
Sky held hard-won Positions against autumnal clouds, and 
a treacherous wind lashed out its gusts, sending paper and 
Cigarette packets cartwheeling along unswept gutters. 
Empty-bellied Ernest was ready for his breakfast, so walked 
through a café doorway, instinctively lowering his head 


as he did so, though the beams were a foot above his 
height. 


6. Read again Martin Armstrongs poem Mrs Reece Laughs 


(page 37), then write a Short prose description in your own 


Words which includes the sentence ... fat-bellied Mr Reece 
was ready for his supper . . . 


7. Write a composition on one of the following: 


A Power cut: describe the scene as this happens in the 
hospital Operating theatre. 


Put your school address. 
ty anthology giving reasons 
ms you know and like should 
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(d) To the Master of a fox hunt explaining why you either 
love or hate this sport. 
9. Write a composition, taking about 45 minutes on: ‘In this 
age of machinery there is no place for the craftsman.’ To 
what extent is this true? 


G. A Full-length Essay 


Essay-writing provides an opportunity to show your persona- 
lity. Essay-writing tests the use of language, spelling and punctua- 
tion, but it also shows how you think and how you write. Some- 
times you may be asked to write a story, but more often an essay 
question will require the presentation of facts (in an attractive 
style); or the presentation of a point of view (a well-argued case); 
or a description (an entertainment). In many instances your essay 
will be a combination of exposition and description and narrative. 
Certainly, it should have a beginning and a middle and an end! 
Read through Chapter 4 Prose, Style and Composition (pages 31- 
35) then answer the following questions: 

1. Discuss the importance of the opening and the conclusion of 
essay writing and give examples of opening sentences on the 
one hand, and a summing up on the other, as the beginning and 
the conclusion for each of the following essay subjects: 


The pleasures of winter Springtime Modern traffic problems 
Underwater exploration Moving house Town Planning 
Colour Television Travel as a form of education 

A walk by the sea shore A shopping centre at night. 


2. Discuss (a) the importance of presenting your ideas paragraph 
by paragraph and give examples of linking each paragraph 
with the one which precedes it and with the one which is to 
come; (b) the meaning and significance of the topic sentence 
and the need for unity within each paragraph. 

3. Make notes on any two subjects in Exercise 1 above then write 
down the theme for each paragraph you will need. 

4. Write down a topic sentence for each paragraph planned for 
one of the subjects you chose in Exercise 3 above. 

5. Write a full length essay on one of the subjects in Exercise 1. 


9 
A Mixed Marriage 


WE STOOD TOGETHER, Anglo-Saxon Canadian and African 
Negro, and listened as the clergyman asked: ‘Do you take this 
woman to be your lawful wedded wife?’ and ‘Do you take ia 
man to be your lawful wedded husband ?' The questions he didn't 
ask, but which we had asked ourselves, were: ‘Do we love each 
other enough to withstand public opinion which dooms our 
marriage to failure before it starts? Do we believe that people will 
change enough to accept this sort of marriage? Do we believe 
those things enough to bring half-caste children into the world? 

According to American Statistics (and over half the States 
forbid intermarriage), intermarriages have only a 50 per cent 
chance of survival compared with the national average. When one 
considers that California, with its divorce rate of one out of every 
two marriages, is included in the national average, it makes for a 
very dismal outlook. 

For two years we had listened to arguments against a mixed 
marriage. ‘He may appear to be civilised now, but wait until he 
gets you home to Africa... they always revert to type then. 
Negroes have a peculiar odour. You are an adult and have your 
own life to live, but what about the poor children you'll be bring- 
ing into the world? All black men think about is sex... they have 


no respect for their women at all. If God intended black people 
and white people to marry, He wouldn’t have made them look so 
different!’ 


He heard the same type of thing. ‘What makes you think she’s 
different from any other ASP (Anglo-Saxon Protestant)?... 
they are all prejudiced. She wouldn't marry you if you weren’t 
going to be a doctor.’ 

Some things we knew abou 


t each other. I knew that Negroes 
didn’t have a peculiar odour. 


We knew we weren’t marrying simply 
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because of physical attraction. He knew T wasn't prejudiced. But 
other things we couldn't know. I didn't know he wouldn't change 
when we got to Africe and he didn't know that I would have 
married him if he were a ditch-digger, but fortunately, faith can 
be as comforting and as concrete as knowledge. Faith is a pre- 
requisite in intermarriage because there are no statistics to prove 
that you are doing the right thing and plenty of pessimists trying 
to prove you are doing the wrong one. 

We have now been married over three years. We have found 
that our faith in each other was not misplaced. This more than 
compensates for any prejudice we have encountered . .. and we 
have encountered a fair amount. 

We started our married life together in Britain—where my hus- 
band is studying at his Government’s expense—and were shocked 
to have five consecutive doors slammed in our faces in our first 
week of marriage and househunting. I am resigned to having 
people label me ‘cheap’ when I walk down the street with the 
man I love. He is resigned to haying people believe he married 
me to ‘better’ himself. One becomes resigned to these erroneous 
ideas but one never gets to like them. 

The phrase, ‘I’m not prejudiced, but what would the neighbours 
think? (which I have heard at least a thousand times in the past 
three years), has become a very tatty excuse for prejudice. If you 
believe in something enough, you don't give a hoot what the 
neighbours think. After all . . . you are the neighbours. 

We have been blessed with a delightful baby girl. The world 
may not be ‘ready for her’ as many good souls have felt in duty- 
bound to inform us, but she is surely ready for the world . . . she 
adores life. She is certainly wanted and loved. Her father and I 
have learned that love can ricochet barbs of prejudice very 
effectively. Maybe white people will have found some other crutch 
for their egos by the time she is aware of her relationship with the 
outside world. 

As in any marriage there have been a few minor adjustments to 
make. I have had to learn how to cook African meals, and he has 
had to learn not to dislike Canadian cooking quite so intensely. 
I have had to learn how to enjoy good music and he has had to 
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learn to enjoy fishing. (I still can't make ‘fufw’ exactly like the 
‘fufu’ mamma makes . . . but I’m learning.) Our colour difference, 
in itself, has never created any problems. When we hear married 
couples complain that they have nothing in common, we often 
think how lucky we are to have the bond of intermarriage. Even if 
you marry the girl or boy next door, there are adjustments to be 
made. The only difference with an intermarriage is that it looks 
different; and this is the only difference between white people and 
black people anyway. 

Idon’t suggest that intermarri 
Without a great deal of love an 
couldn’t possibly be happy.. 
influences against such marri: 
people should learn to accept i 
some people, 


As I write this my little brown daughter is playing beside me, 
and I find myself n 


ot pitying her but envying her. She has a real 
right to call herself a citizen of tomorrow. I only pray that she and 
others like her will be able to make it a brighter tomorrow than 
people of our generation have been able to do. 


NADINE ASANTE: The Guardian 


age is the right thing for everyone. 
d genuine respect a mixed couple 
. there are still too many outside 
ages. What I do suggest is that 
ntermarriage as the right thing for 


A. Talking Points 
- Consider the 


re 


problems of colour bar in Britain in all its aspects, 
test incident to the widest implications of a mixed 


gest reasons, solutions and Consequences for our 


Society from every point of view: economic, 


social, religious, 
etc. 

graph facing page 84 might 
ca today ? Interpret its symbolism. 


1 ates is the colour bar most stringent? 
Find out what the Ameri i 
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tn 


. Draw up a list of human rights to which you think every indi- 
vidual is entitled irrespective of race, religion or colour. 

. Draw up a list of duties which you think every individual should 

have to undertake as a child in the family. 

What could be done immediately to make your locality a better, 

a happier place for all who live in it? 

. Turn back to section J, in Chapter 4 (page 39) and read 
again The Woman of Ravensbruck. Discuss the persecution of 
Jews in Hitler Germany. Is any group persecuted in the world 
today because of religion or for any other reason? 

9. If you know a girl who is very friendly with a coloured boy 

and she asks your advice about this what would you say? 

10. Do you think there are any grounds for refusing entry to 

Britain to people from overseas territories? 


a 


m 


oo 


B. For Your Bookshelf 

ALAN PATON Cry, The Beloved Country 

The Diary of Anne Frank (Penguin) 

JAMES BALDWIN Zhe Fire Next Time (Michael Joseph) 
JOHN TAYLOR Black and White (S.C.M. Press) 

E. R. BRAITHWAITE To Sir, With Love (Penguin) 
BALDWIN AND AVEDON Nothing Personal (Penguin) 


C. Research Work 

1. Find out who wrote each of the books listed below. 

2. Find out the subject matter of two books on the list. 

3. If you have read any of them give a short report on one. 

4. Find time to dip and browse among these titles below, and, 
when something holds your attention and interest, borrow the 
book and read it. (Answers to Ex. 1 on p. 161.) 

High Adventure A Pattern of Islands Snake Man 

The Overloaded Ark Gorillas Were My Neighbours 

Seal Morning The Cry of a Bird White Fang 

Man Eaters of Kumaon Jim Davis A Kid for Two Farthings 
The Silent World The New Noah The Kraken Wakes 
Tarka the Otter The Goshawk In Quest of a Mermaid 
Trustee from the Tool-room The Kon-Tiki Expedition 
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5. To get some idea of what life was like before the Welfare State, 
read some of the following: 


HOWARD SPRING Fame is the Spur 
FRANK TILSLEY A Voice in the Crowd 
WALTER GREENWOOD Love on the Dole 
GEORGE ORWELL The Road to Wigan Pier 
MICHAEL FOOT Aneurin Bevan 

JENNIE LEE This Great Journey 


D. For Information—Voluntary Service in Britain 


- Organizations like the Save the Children Fund need skilled and 
unskilled volunteers to help with the playgroup they run in 
overcrowded areas, to help out in their children's homes at 
Weekends or evenings, so that full-time staff can have some 


essential time off, and even people willing to do odd chores, 
like mending in their own homes. 


- Old people's welfare organizations, like, the Abbeyfield Society, 
are glad of volunteers 


À to visit, to do a bit of shopping, house- 
keeping or gardening, and in London associations like Bede 
House in Bermondsey and the Blackfriars Settlement need 
volunteers to help in many different ways. They have clubs for 
people of every age and care of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. 


- For those who live 


E 


N 


w 


in and around London, the National 
vice, 26 Bedford Square, W.C.1, has 


people they help; and t| 
including postage. 

- Those out of London can find out from the local Council of. 
Social Service, Citizen’ i 
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E. Modern Living 


It is Saturday morning, and Mr Grantly, who is not at work, 
comes into the kitchen from the garden and finds Betty there. 
MR. G: Well, you've managed to get up at last. I thought you 

said you were at the Youth Club with Joyce last night. 

BETTY: So I was. 

MR G: Oh no you weren't. You were seen walking up by the 
flats at 9.15 with that dark-haired lad who does a paper round 
for Thompsons. 

BETTY: Who told you that? 

MR G: Never mind who told me. You were seen, that's enough. 
What do you mean, telling lies to your mother and me about 
being at the Youth Club when you were out with this lad? 

BETTY: I didn't tell you any lies. I did go to the Youth Club and 
played table tennis there for a bit, but there isn't much to do, 
so when that boy suggested bringing me home I thought I 
might as well. 

MR G: Bringing you home! That's a queer way to our house right 
up there by Haworth Road. I don't know what sort of lad he is, 
and you don't either. 

BETTY: What's wrong in it, Dad? We weren't doing any harm. 
We just talked about things and walked, and now that Joyce 
has taken up with Fred I haven't got many friends. 

MR G: Well, you can get better friends than lads you pick up in 
the Youth Club. That blessed Youth Club. I'll speak to the 
Vicar about it. It’s nothing better than a courting shop. One 
thing is certain. You'll not go there again. And you'll not go 
about with that Jad again, and if I see him round here I'll tell 
him. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

. Did Betty do anything wrong in letting this boy bring her home, 

or was it that she did not tell her parents about it? Would not 


she have got into trouble, anyway, if she had told them? 
. When Betty knew her father's attitude should she have kept 
quiet about her promise to £o to the pictures with the boy that 


night? 


= 


N 
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3. What is Betty to do in the future? i 

4. Is Mr Grantly right to forbid Betty to see this boy again? Is he 
right to condemn the Youth Club? Suppose you were the Vicar, 
how would you answer Mr Grantly? 

F. Reading for Pleasure 

THE BULLDOZER 


The earth remover's muscular jaws yawned open; head poised, it 
silently surveyed the bank of earth before it, then swiftly ducking, 
it plunged its hungry teeth into the soil to gnaw, to chew and 
devour the roots. Mouth crammed, it slowly uprose and craned 
sideways, dribbling the surplus crumbs from its mouth. 


ROSES ON THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


Just a few of the roses we gathered from the Isar 
Are fallen, and their mauve-red petals on the cloth 
Float like boats on a river, while other 


Roses are ready to fall, reluctant and loth. 


She laughs at me across the table, saying 


I am beautiful. I look at the crumpled young roses 
And suddenly realise, in them as in me, 


How lovely is the self this day discloses. 


"From the deep feelings it 
be alive, we can learn a 


10 
Middlemarch 


IN MIDDLEMARCH A wife could not long remain ignorant that 
the town held a bad opinion of her husband. No feminine intimate 
might carry her friendship so far as to make a plain statement to 
the wife of the unpleasant fact known or believed about her 
husband; but when a woman with her thoughts much at leisure 
got them suddenly employed on something grievously disadvanta- 
geous to her neighbours, various moral impulses were called into 
play which tended to stimulate utterance. Candour was one. To be 
candid, in Middlemarch phraseology, meant, to use an early 
opportunity of letting your friends know that you did not take a 
cheerful view of their capacity, their conduct, or their position; 
and a robust candour never waited to be asked for its opinion. 
Then, again, there was the love of truth—a wide phrase, but 
meaning in this relation, a lively objection to seeing a wife look 
happier than her husband's character warranted, or manifest 
too much satisfaction in her lot: the poor thing should have some 
hint given her that if she knew the truth she would have less com- 
placency in her bonnet, and in light dishes for a supper party. 
Stronger than all, there was the regard for a friend's moral im- 
provement, sometimes called her soul, which was likely to be 
benefited by remarks tending to gloom, uttered with the accom- 
paniment of pensive staring at the furniture and a manner imply- 
ing that the speaker would not tell what was on her mind, from 
regard to the feelings of her hearer. On the whole, one might say 
that an ardent charity was at work setting the virtuous mind to 


make a neighbour unhappy for her own good. 
GEORGE ELIOT (1819-1880) 


A. Comprehension and Discussion 


1. Suggest another title for this passage. 
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2. What often caused a woman in Middlemarch to gossip ? 
3. How would you define a love of truth in Middlemarch? 
4. What was the real purpose in giving someone a hint? 


. 5. What benefits were considered to be likely from gloomy 
remarks? 


6. What sort of expressions and postures would a friend adopt 


for the improvement of her neighbour’s soul? 

What did candid really mean in Middlemarch? l 
How did you know that the Women described here are not in 
full-time or even part-time employment? 


Does the writer approve of Middlemarch methods of communi- 
cation? 


n 
8. 


9. 


B. Interpretation and Deduction 


1. Explain the meaning of the following as used in the passage: 
Feminine intimate grievously disadvantageous 
moralimpulses stimulate utterance robust candour 
lively objection watranted manifest complacency 
pensive ardent 
- Explain various moral impulses were called into play which 
tended to stimulate utterance. How was this done? 


3. What is the interpretation of to be candid in your own local 
phraseology? 


4. A robust candour never waited to be asked Jor its opinion. What 
figure of speech is used here? 


. Explain light dishes Sor a supper party. 


5 
6. What sort of remarks might be described as tending to gloom? 


7. What is the topic of this paragraph? Find the author’s sentence 
which summarizes it, 


8. Is the tone of the writing one of emotion, sarcasm, innuendo, 
irony or what? Give evidence for your answer, 

9. How would you convey to a friend that your neighbourhood 
held a bad opinion of her husband or of his wife? 


C. Comment and Criticism 


1. In what ways does the language of this 


passage differ from the 
Styleused in the extract And 


his Homeisnot the Landin Chapter 8? 


You can play some sort of tune on the white keys; and some sort of 
tune on the black keys; but to produce real harmony you have to 
play both the black and the white keys (Chapter 9) 


s Forces for aid 


Refugees coming to the United Nation 
(see page 8, exercise +) 


An artist on the bank of the River 


Seine in Paris 


rU 
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2. Find words and phrases which indicate that this extract could 
hardly have been written in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

3. Look up the meaning of circumlocution and diffuse. Then dis- 
cuss whether these terms can be applied to this passage. 

4. Give examples of any figures of speech used. 

5. Criticize frankly the style and treatment of the writing. In what 
other ways could a group of disagreeable and malicious women 
be described vividly in a single paragraph? 

6. Would you expect an ardent charity to make a neighbour 
unhappy? Find and consider other sentences where the balance 
or contrast is particularly apt. 

7. Find sentences in which the order of words has been organized 
so as to produce a special effect. The simplest word order is to 
make a statement, then to add more and more to it until the 
sentence ends (a loose sentence). When the subordinate state- 
ments are given first and the full meaning delayed until the end 
of the sentence, this is called a periodic sentence. 

8. Carry out these instructions by Ruskin (1819-1900) as applied 
to the above passage: 

Be sure that you go to the author to get his meaning, not to 
find yours. Judge it afterwards if you feel qualified to do so, 
but ascertain it first. 

9. In this passage we are being asked to read between the lines, 
we are called on to make an inference. Find other examples 
of inference from any extracts in this or in other books. 

10. Rewrite in your own words the first two sentences in a style 

easily recognizable as coming from the second half of the 


twentieth century. 


D. Language Study 
1. Many words have two meanings. Explain each of the words 
below as used in the passage. Then make up a separate sentence 
to show a second and different meaning for each: 
intimate impulses capacity conduct relation 
2. Give synonyms for each of the following: 
feminine grievously phraseology manifest complacency 
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3. Give antonyms for each of the following: : 
leisure candid gloom ardent virtuous pensive 

4. Find from the passage examples of each of the following: 
an adverb qualifying an adjective 


a relative pronoun an adjective phrase 
a noun clause 


5. In your own words give examples of: 
circumlocution metaphor a loose sentence 
a periodic sentence sarcasm innuendo irony 
6. Make up separate sentences to illustrate the correct and best 
use of each of the following: 
Say tell speak convey talk communicate inform 
7. Make up sentences to show clearly the meaning of each of the 


following: 
complex frightening practice 
complicated frightful practise 
temporary eminent stationary 
temporal imminent 


stationery 
8. Explain carefully, and as briefly as possible, the meanings of 
Jive of the following sentences: 
(a) He has bitten off more than he can chew. 
(b) He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
(c) Butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. 
(d) That record-player must have cost a 
(e) He is living in a fool’s paradise. 
(f) She always gets the lion's share, 
(g) I do not think he will set the Thames on fire. 
(h) They had dined not wisely but too well. 
9. (a) Write in a column ten words, correctly spelt, each of which 
begins with one of the following: 
contra- ante- bene- 


pretty penny. 


poly- peri- mono- 


para- syn- 
retro- sub- 

(b) Opposite each of the words you haye written, write its 
meaning. 


10. The phrases staunch Conservative 
pretty much the same idea but, w 
val or is neutral, the second sho 


and hide-bound Tory express 
hereas the first shows appro- 
ws disapproval. 
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Write the following words and phrases in a column and, at 
the side of each, give a word or phrase which expresses the 
same idea disapprovingly: 

astute generous famous esprit de corps collaborator 

new idea ingenious plan a delicate hint wide discretion 

shrewd thrust 
11. Find the subordinate clauses in each sentence below and say 
what type each one is: 

He went where he wanted to go. 

He asked where the theatre was. 

He went to the house where he was born. 

He was paid although he had done no work. 

He will go if he is well enough. 

Because he had a good job, he stayed put. 

12. Punctuate the following passage of dialogue: 
When I had paid my half guinea the vicar said seriously 

the village is pretty hard up and Im worried about it for a 

particular reason lately theres been a long nosed evil looking 

squint eyed land agent looking round the place in an expen- 
sive car hes obviously on the look out for any little property 
that might come on to the market cheap because were hard 


up 
he came to see me said george a man in city clothes 


wasnt he 
thats him did he offer to buy your property what did 


you say 
i said i didnt what to sell rather starve first who is he 


E. Making a Summary—7. Minutes of a Meeting 
The following passage is a direct record of the first few minutes 
of a meeting of the Welfare and Recreation Committee of the 
Trutone Radio and Television Co. Ltd, in the canteen rest-room 
on Thursday, 4 October 1956. Mr William Shakespeare is in the 
chair. 

Read the passage carefully and then write a summary of it in 
not more than 250 words, in the form of a report to the Managing 
Director, who was unable to be present at the meeting. 
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CHAIRMAN: Well, it is just five-thirty, ladies and gentlemen, and 
we ought to make a prompt start as we have rather a lot of 
business in front of us. I will ask the Secretary to tell us if there 
are any apologies for absence. . 

SECRETARY : I have apologies from Miss Mitford who is working 
overtime, and from Mr Jonson, who had to go to Leeds. 

CHAIRMAN: Next there is a matter arising from the business of 
the previous meeting, the supply of milk in the canteen. Can 
the Secretary tell us what has been done? 

SECRETARY: Yes, Mr Chairman. Since the last meeting I have 
Scen the canteen manageress about the supply of half-pint 
bottles of milk as an alternative to tea and coffee. The difficulty, 
Mrs Wilkins tells me, is that the dairy supplying the canteen 
is also a contractor for school milk. That means that during the 
term the number of half-pint bottles is likely to be restricted. 
During the holidays, of course, there would be no difficulty, 
but is that really a satisfactory position? 

MR DICKENS : Is it absolutely necessary to have half-pint bottles, 
Mr Chairman? I Suppose it saves bother at the self-service 
counters, but if they can't be ot, I should have thought it 


would have been possible to have the milk standing ready in 
half-pint glasses during the breaks. 


n, why not ask the dairy 
ners? I imagine our order 
airy getting them if it can. 
iene, and to save bother for 
n’s is the better suggestion. 
draw my suggestion, and 
Support Miss Austen's, 
CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr Dickens, Any other suggestions? 
No. Then I take it that You agree to this proposal. 
COMMITTEE: Agreed. 


SECRETARY: PII write to the dai 
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over the cabinet works from the retiring manager. He'll be back 
here for a little while, but he says he will be too busy to continue 
as an active member of this Committee, and in any case he's 
expected to take over in Leeds completely on the first of January. 

CHAIRMAN: Lam sure we are all very sorry to think that we shall 
be losing Mr Jonson's valuable help, and I think we should 
write and tell him so. 

DR THACKERAY: I move that you, sir, as Chairman of the 
Committee, should write to Ben on our behalf. 

MRS GASKELL: I second that. 

CHAIRMAN: Moved and seconded. Is that agreed ? 


COMMITTEE: Agreed. 
CHAIRMAN: The next thing we have to consider is the recent 


increase in the price of tea by 4d. a pound. That means we shall 
have to put a half-penny on the price of a cup, if we are not to 
run at a loss. Unfortunately, we shall then make a profit of 
something like £2 10s a week. I say ‘unfortunately’ because we 
are not supposed to make a profit on the canteen. So what are 
we to do? I would like to suggest that the extra is shared among 


the canteen staff as a gratuity. Hr 
is, how long is this profit 


MR DICKENS: Surely the question i w i 
likely to continue? Costs of all kinds are rising all the time, and 


I think we should let this profit mount up while it can. Then, 
when the cost of something else goes up, We need not increase 


the price immediately. 


CHAIRMAN: That's a good suggestion. Are there any others? 


MISS AUSTEN: Well, Mr Chairman, I would like to see it handed 
over to the Sports Fund. But surely this is a case where we 
ought to get the opinion of the people using the canteen. 


DR THACKERAY: J agree. I suggest the Secretary circulates a 
notice to all employees, giving the suggestions we have made, 


and asking for their views. 


F. Letter Writing and Composition 


1. As Secretary of the above Commit 


manager of the dairy. The firm is 


Supply Co. Ltd., of Long Lane, Tu 


tee, write the letter to the 
The Buttercup Pure Milk 
rning Green, Barsetshire. 
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2. As Chairman, write the letter to Mr Ben Jonson who lives at 
The Arbour, Finches Road, Wooltorton, Barsetshire. 
3. Prepare the notice to the employees which is suggested by Dr 
Thackeray at the end of the passage quoted on page 89. 
4. Write a composition on one of the following: 
The advantages and disadvantages of a large family 
The fascination of either boats or clothes 
‘A woman’s place is in the home 
The kind of town you would like to live in 
Emergency Ward nurse The love of my life 
Motor bikes and scooters Poison pen letters 


G. Information, Discussion and Research 


The passage below is from Bonamy Dobrée's Modern Prose Style. 
But, of course, men do not always speak with the same voice: 
a sergeant-major when courting will not make the same sounds 
as he does on parade, or if he did, he would fail miserably in 


one or other of his objects. Thus we may expect a man's style 


to vary when the object in writing is different. But here we must 
slightly change our 


angle. Men write for all sorts of reasons, 
sometimes for more than one at à time. They may write because 
they are excited, or because they are bored; because they want 
to express themselves, or because they want something done— 
or simply for the mysterious reason that they want to create 
something. But if we take their works at their face declarations, 
men write on the whole with three various purposes, or so we 
may infer from the effect upon ourselves. They want to tell us 
something, to describe an action (to tell us what happened), to 
describe a thing (something they have Seen), or to describe a 
person (someone they know, or whom they have invented). 
This type of prose is descriptive. Or they may want to explain 
Something to you, to tell you Why or how a thing happens 
(science) or to examine something (criticism), or to persuade 
you to think as they do. We may call this explanatory prose. 
Or, thirdly, they may simply want to arouse your emotions, to 


make you feel gay, mournful, angry we need not complete 


the catalogue. This we may call emotive prose. Not that these 
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types are kept apart in practice. A man may tell you a story so 
as to move you; he may wish to move you so as to make you 
think as he does; something of all three motives may have gone 
into his writing. But still, the main types remain distinct. 


DISCUSSION AND RESEARCH 


Give examples of the various types of prose referred to by Dobrée 
above (a) from this book (b) from other books which were written 
before 1939 and (c) from books written after 1939. 


H. Reading for Pleasure 
THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 

Lingered upon pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 


Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 
T. S. ELIOT (born 1888) 


Write an eight line poem of your own, using personification, on 


one of the following subjects: 
birth death anger love hate rain clouds summer 


I. Modern Living—Getting and Spending 
. Play and discuss the recording of Green Christmas—a satire on 
the commercialization of Christmas (Capitol 14966). Also Ella 
Fitzgerald’s The Secret of Christmas. 
2. If people do good with their money does it matter how they 
make it? Discuss and refer to Major Barbara by Bernard Shaw. 
3. Mr E. W. Petter a distinguished aircraft designer, believing that 
‘industrial civilization is built on false foundations—money 
and power’, went to live quietly and simply in the mountains 
of Switzerland. His wife and daughter went with him. Would you 
like to join him? Justify your answer. 


_ 
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Breakfast from the River 


SPRING COMES FOR me when the wild snowdrops bloom on the 
old orchard slopes above the river and people walk into my little 
country shop saying: *Have you got your butter-muslin in yet? 

Ihave the muslin ready, for I know spring tides will soon be 
in the river bringing the elvers (baby eels) with them. I am good, 
too, for a couple of old-fashioned hurricane lanterns, some odd 
widths of wick, and torch batteries of various shapes and sizes. 
All will be needed. The elver-net is made by fixing the muslin to a 
circle of hazel or alder, with a long, stout, nutstick handle. 

In the village, watch is kept on the river. Seven miles downstream 


is the estuary whose salt-licks reach up to our green banks so that 
alders cannot grow, exce 


a great elver- 


It will consist of millions of inch-long, wriggling threads with two 


m Gulf currents, they have 
ight across the Atlantic, and 


There is no elver like a Severn elver for flavour, the catchers say. 
They area yearly feast. As the tide rises the catchers scoop faster, 


letting the river-water run back through the muslin. It is rare to 

catch anything else, for other fish have swum for their lives from 

the elver-mass. Occasionally a lamprey is Caught in the net. There 

are plenty down in the estuary. They, too, were fished once. 

King John is said to have died of too many of them and in Latvia 
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smoked lamprey is still a great delicacy. But our catcher, in dis- 
taste, flung the ugly tube-like thing back into the river. 

Some of us women go down to the river not to fish, but to watch 
and to help to carry the elvers home for washing and boiling. 
As we wait, we talk. The night is young, the moon and the tide 
high. We speak of other natural dishes still found in country 
places. There is pigeon-pie, or jugged hare with a bit of wild-crab, 
or red-currant jelly. Hares eat the young forestry saplings, pigeons 
take the farmers’ corn. There is whinberry tart picked from the 
heathlands above the woods. One woman says she ate once hedge- 
hog roasted in a ball of clay which was delicious, like pork. No one 
speaks of rabbit any more. 

When the tide turns, the night's work is over. As it surges back, 
the elvers dart into holes in the bank to avoid being washed back 
to the estuary. The elver-catch is taken home. The men's work is 
over. The rest is the responsibility of the women. 

Spring water is best for the washing, but since it takes up to 40 
buckets to wash a catch most women are glad the mains have come 
to the village. The whole secret is plenty, and local reputations are 
made or marred by the cleanliness. One speck of sand in an elver- 


cheese will ruin a market when th 
they are boiled and pressed into c| 


out in solid, grey, jellified slabs. 
*Have you a two-pound elver-cheese?’ asks a customer. Every- 


body here eats them in season and a wide demand comes from all 
over the country. From March to May they figure on our menus. 
‘Two shillings a pound?’ “Yes, that will be fine." 

Usually we cut the cheese into thick slices, dip into beaten egg 
and bread-crumbs and fry crisp. They are so delicious that you 
understand why John died of the lampreys. Many devotees enjoy 
them fried loose in the pan with breakfast bacon. There is elver- 


pie with a few onion rings and a crusty brown potato top. 


There is delight in food that comes straight from its natural 
wholesome, and good, and if 


source to the table. Elvers are cheap, r 1 
you live in our village you can £o down to the river on the night 


tide and fish them for yourself. 
KATHLEEN GOO 


e tale gets around. After washing, 
heese-vats from which they turn 


piNG: The Guardian 
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A. Comprehension and Discussion 

1. At what time of year must the author have the butter-muslin 
ready? . 

2. Why and where is it impossible for alders to grow? 


3. How does the author describe an elver-shoal? Can you describe 
a shoal of sea fish? 


4. What is the name of the elvers? parents? 

5. What helped the elvers travel such a great distance? 

6. Give a title, in one word or ina phrase or a short sentence, for 

each of the first five paragraphs. 

7. What evidence is there to show that the writer is a woman? 

8. To what river is the writer referring in this passage? 

9. What makes or mars a reputation for elver-cheese? 

10. What is the best way to eat elver-cheese? 

11. In Chapter 8 Steinbeck suggests why the wonder goes out of 
work on the land. Do you think that elver-catching on the 
Severn is likely to suffer in the same way? 


12. What is the special advantage of roasting a hedgehog in c/ay? 
13. Suggest another title for this passage. 


B. Interpretation and Deduction 


1. Explain J am good for as used in the second paragraph. 
2. Describe a hurricane lamp. 


3. Why is it absolutely essential to keep watch on the river? 

4. What is the bar of a river? 

5. Give the position of the S 

6. Explain ancestral instinct. 

7. Find examples of metaphor and simile, 

8. What are whinberries? 

9. Explain why they stopped netting elvers, 

10. Explain they figure on our menus. 

11. What is the implication behind They 
understand why John died 

12. What is a devotee? 

13. Explain most women are 

14. Why is butter-muslin su 


argasso Sea. 


are so delicious that you 
of the lampreys? 


glad the mains have come to the village. 
ch good material for elver-catching? 
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C. Comment and Criticism 

1. Would you say this passage is narrative prose? Is it devoid of 
exposition? 

2. ‘With expository prose the reader finds clarity of expression 
and precision rather than literary charm.’ Does this definition 
apply to the prose in this passage? 

3. How is it you can picture, in considerable detail, exactly what 
happens when the catch is made although this moment is not 
in fact described at all? 

4. Look up the meaning of glutinous. Why is it particularly apt as 
used in the sentence, the water becomes a glutinous, wriggling 
mass? 

5. No one speaks of rabbit any more. Why not? 

6. What is the effect of the short, sharp sentences in the fourth 
paragraph? 

7. Criticize and comment on the passage in terms of paragraph 
unity, topic sentences and paragraph linking. 

8. Notice the use of vivid or evocative words and phrases such as: 
the catchers scoop faster; a glutinous, 


further examples. 
9. ‘The story has a beginning and is developed with mounting 


interest in the middle, but the end is somewhat contrived, a bit 
of an anti-climax.’ Discuss. 


wriggling mass. Now give 


D. The Use of Language 


1. Instead of Spring comes for me . - 
the first sentence in the passage 
for me... 

2. Explain each of the wor 
write a separate sentence of 
ing of each. 

bar scoop delicacy sa 

3. Make up separate sentences to show a sec 
meaning for each word in Exercise 2 above. 

4. Give antonyms for each of the following: 

active occasionally caught eminent irritate alter 


. rewrite in your own words 
but beginning Winter comes 


ds below as used in the passage. Then 
your own to make clear the mean- 


pling mains figure 
ond and different 
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5. The writer uses shoals to describe the crowd of elvers. Find the 
correct word to describe each of the following in crowds: : 
sheep cattle porpoises churchgoers geese bees soldiers 
6. The writer suggests a bit of wild crab as a suitable sauce for 
jugged hare. Suggest sauces for each of the following: i 
mutton lamb beef grilled Dover sole duck pork chicken 
turkey hare ' 
7. Make clear the meaning of the following expressions either by 


including them in sentences or by any other means you prefer: 
a white elephant 


an act of vandalism 
to beat about the bush 
8. Explain in your own words the meaning of these proverbs: 
Still water runs deep 
Familiarity breeds contempt 


9. Rewrite the following sentences, substituting for each italicized 
clause a phrase that can replace the clause without change. of 
meaning. After each of your sentences write one word to describe 
the type of phrase that you have substituted. 


(2) When. this term has ended, 1 Shall go to my uncle's house. 


(b) What I think of examinations would surprise you. 
(c) The party has 


been cancelled because the hostess has suddenly 
fallen ill. 


(d) A photograph that will 
worth preserving. 

(e) Although he was faced by 
remained honest, 


probably interest future generations is 
many temptations, the young cashier 


E. Composition and Letter Writing 

1. Write a composition in the form 
self and an irritating but Sincere 
much better in his young days, 

2. A day in the life of a door-to-door salesman, 

3. Write a letter to a friend describing one of the following; 
include an invitation to join you to see it. 


a firework display an Open-air circus a busy market scene 
a local football match a school play or concert. 


of a discussion between your- 
adult who insists that life was 
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. Give an account of a day in your life twenty years hence. 
. Write a definition of each of the following so as to make clear 
the difference between the members of each group: 
river canal lake estuary clock watch sundial alarm clock 
. Suppose the following passage has appeared in a newspaper of 
the political party A. Rewrite the passage, changing six words 
(and no more) so that it might come from the newspaper of 
the opposite party B, e.g. the title GooD NEWS might have 
become DISQUIETING NEWS. 
The heartening results of the recent election will strengthen our 
country’s high reputation among friendly European States, 
will improve our bargaining power, and diminish the hopes 
of those enemies who saw in our unstable position under the 
former government the probability of the speedy collapse of 


our commonwealth. 


ns 


e 


F. Research Work 
1. Examine the following extracts from reports on the same match 
by two different newspapers: 

(i) Greatly United fully deserved their convincing win over 
Little Hope in today's top of the league encounter. The score 
3-2 hardly reflects the run of the play. United's forwards com- 
pletely overran the opponents and many brilliant moves which 
could have doubled the score were frustrated by Little Hope's 
dreary blocking tactics of cramming the penalty area with as 
many as six defenders. 

(ii) Little Hope belied their name in today's stern encounter. 
On this form they should go to the top. United wasted attack 
after attack on over-elaborate moves and only a late error by the 
brilliantly close marking Hope defence allowed United to 


snatch the two points. . : 
Which report gives the less biased account of the game? It is 
impossible to say. There are almost as many points of view as 


there are spectators of the game. l 
Good reporting and reviewing of books, films and entertainments 


should be more impartial than the examples above, even if they 
must reflect the opinions of the readers they cater for. 
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(a) Collect reports on the same game by two Sunday newspapers 
of widely different character. Discuss the reporting. " 

(b) Select one television programme during the current week. 
View it yourself. Then collect two reports on it and compare 
all three points of view. 

2. You are organizing and leading a mixed party of fifteen young 
people of your own age on a walking trip to the Yorkshire Dales, 
during the Whitsun holidays. You yourself are escorting a party 
of nine by train from London. Two others are on holiday in 
Brighton and the remaining three will journey from Birming- 
ham. You will all be returning to London together. 

(a) Write to British Railways, giving all the details necessary to 

acquire a party ticket to Ingleton for your own group and for a 
return ticket for the whole party. 


(b) Send directions to each of the other groups for their journey 
to Ingleton. 


Study a one inch to the mile 
area and from it draw a sket 
route from the station 
directions as may be necessary, 

(c) Write to the Warden of the Ingleton Youth Hostel, arranging 


for your party to stay for three nights. 
(d) Draw up a list of c 


member to carry at 
(e) Find out something 
area which might b 


Ordnance Survey Map of the 
ch map clearly indicating the 
to the hostel, and include such verbal 


lothing you consider it sensible for each 
that season. 


concerning caves and other features of the 
e of interest on your trip. 
G. Summary and Précis Work—g 


Read carefully the following passage by John Moore from The 
Seasons of the Year. Then answer the questions which follow. 

In our village pub a man was eatin 
bread and butter an 
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‘If you axes I,’ he said, ‘I'd say they was a blinking Mystery." 

He was in good company. Even Izaac Walton after grave 
consideration of the question came to the conclusion that they 
were bred ‘Either of dew or out of the corruption of the earth’. 
His contemporaries held similar views, that they were generated 
by the rays of the sun acting upon putrefying matter, sprang 
from rotting seaweed or could be propagated artificially by 
placing hairs from horses’ tails in the stream. No man had at 
that time any reason to suppose that the tiny wriggling things 
inhabiting our rivers in the spring had already swum three 
thousand miles across the seas and no man had ever seen eel- 
spawn nor found an eel with eggs in her. Their wild guesses were 
no more improbable than the fantastic truth. 

The story of the eel’s journey to their mating, and the elvers’ 
journey back, has always fascinated me, and I was once for- 
tunate enough to witness the very beginning of the journey. 
I was driving my car late one September evening when the head- 
lights picked out what looked like a water-splash or runnel 
rippling across the road. I slowed down and saw that the foot- 
wide strip of gleaming silver was not water, but was made up 
of a great company of eels, wriggling in procession from the 
hedgebank on one side of the road to a wet ditch on the 
other. 

There must have been many score of them; and I saw the 
ditch was full of eels, half swimming, half crawling across a 
mere trickle which flowed towards the river nearly a mile away. 
When I returned and told the story to the mistress of my 
household, it was received with mocking and disbelief. ‘They 
must have been snakes or slow-worms. Whoever saw an eel on 
dry land?’ I might just as well have said I had seen a herd of 
elephants. But eels they were all right, and the shining silver 
of their coats was the outward and visible sign of their destiny; 
they were off to the Sargasso, and so they had changed their 
yellowish-grey colour for the universal argent of the sea. They 
had equipped themselves for the voyage in other ways, too, 
though biologists could only have detected these under a micro- 
scope: their eyes had become modified to adapt them for deep- 
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water, and their body-tissues had undergone changes to enable 
them to withstand the stresses of ocean depths. . 
When the adaptation was completed they had heard, each in 
its land-locked pond, lake or moat, the ancient imperious call 
which drew them willy-nilly towards the sea, by ditch and 
trickle, dry land if necessary, stream, canal, river and estuary. 
There was no disobeying the call; for it is death to disobey. If 
they had stayed in the pond their skins, fitted out already as 
high-pressure diving suits for the purpose of living 1,500 feet 
below the surface of the sea, would have blistered and burst. 
So they had wriggled through the mud and across the damp 
meadows until they reached the painful obstacle of the gritty 
high-road. Safely across it, they had water all the rest of the 
way; and once they reached the river they would ride down the 
estuary on the swift autumn flood. Thereafter they would navi- 
gate themselves, as accurately as any mariner equipped with 
compass, sextant or radar across 3,000 miles of ocean at an 
average speed of about 16 miles a day. At last they would 
reach the neighbourhood of Lat, 26 N and Long. 40 W; and 


there they would mate and lay their eggs and die. No adult eel 
has ever returned from that journey. 


1. Give the passage a title in a sentence or in a few words. 
2. Write down in note form the most important facts of the whole 


passage. Use your own words as far as possible; leave out 
illustration or examples of facts, as well as digressions or repeti- 
tions. 


3: Read through your outline notes substituting where possible 
single word equivalents for phrases. Make sure you have used 
reported speech, 


4. Using your own Words as far as possible, 
summary) of the whole passage. Work from 
k Ad not more than 250 words and not less tha: 


write a précis (a 
your outline and 
n 175 words. 


The turbulence and emotional tension of adolescengexhas/been so 
thoroughly exploited by journalists, film maker and-song-writers 
that they are now something of a cliché (Chapter lor 


Joan Plowright as St. 


Joan (see page 147) 
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Comprehension, Composition and 
Summary Revision 


A. The Depths of the Ocean 


Read the following, then answer the questions which follow: 
Although Man has already journeyed into space, he has yet to 
explore thoroughly the vast ocean depths of his own planet. Well 
over half the surface of the earth is covered by sea more than 
a thousand fathoms deep, and millions of square miles of 
ocean are three times deeper. The astonishment caused by the 
recent capture of living coelacanths shows how little we know of 
life in the dark depths that lap our civilization; for these fish 
were believed to have been extinct for seventy million years. 

Although scientific observations had been made at sea since 
the eighteenth century, modern oceanography can fairly be said 
to date from the Royal Society's Challenger expedition, which 
sailed from Portsmouth in 1872. During the next three-and-a- 
half years this corvette, with a scientific staff under Charles 
Wyville Thomson, F.R.S., circumnavigated the globe and sailed 
nearly 70,000 sea miles, a distance unequalled for a voyage of 
this Kind. Throughout the long and often eventful expedition 
an arduous programme of observation and research was carried 
out. Nineteen years after the Challenger finally dropped anchor 
at Spithead in 1876, the last fifty massive volumes containing 
the results of the voyage was published. These are still standard 
works of reference throughout the world. 

Today, oceanography is developing rapidly as it becomes 
more widely realized that its interest is equalled by its practical 
value. Knowledge of the deep ocean, where slow but immensely 
powerful flows of water match the swift tides and currents of 
the surface, is important not only to marine biologists but to 
deep-sea fishermen and oil prospectors, meteorologists and 
geologists, seismologists and submariners alike. 
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(a) Explain the meaning of: 


meteorologist geologist ^ seismologist ^ submariners 
coelacanth civilization — bathysphere oceanography 
(b) What is meant by on the threshold? o 
(c) Give the measurement of a thousand fathoms in miles. 
(d) Give the essential facts about the voyage of Challenger. 
(e) Explain extinct. 
(Œ) At what date did modern oceanography really start? 
(g) Find out what a corvette is, 
(b) Give in full F.R.S. 
G) What is still a standard work on oceanography ? 
(j) To whom is a knowledge of the deep ocean important today ? 
(k) Suggest another title for this passage. 
(D What does a marine biologist do? 
(m) What is the difference between a tide and a current? 


B. A Poem by Shakespeare 


Read the following poem then answer the questions below: 
Fear no more the heat o the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown ©’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat, 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not Slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan, 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 
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1. Inline 5, what meaning has golden in addition to its literal one? 
2. Give the meaning of these lines in your own words: 
Care no more to clothe and eat 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 
3. In line 11 what exactly does Shakespeare mean by sceptre, 
learning, physic? 
4. Put into your own words: 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan 


C. The Beaufort Wind Scale 


The speed of the wind may be estimated from the appearance of 
objects like trees which are moved by it. Sailors have long been 
experienced in estimating wind force, and so long ago as 1806 a 
scale was put forward by Admiral Beaufort which with but slight 
modification has been in general use ever since. Admiral Beaufort’s 
original specification was based upon the sails which a man-of- 
war could carry under certain conditions. Such a description has 
little meaning at the present day and its place has been taken by 
that given in the table on pages 104-105. NOTICE: 

(a) the Beaufort numbers 

(b) the names attached to the several numbers 

(c) the type of arrows used to indicate the different forces on 

weather maps 

(d) the average speed of the wind in miles per hour, and 

(e) the effect of the winds on objects such as smoke and trees. 
: The scale runs from 0, a calm, to 12, a hurricane. The terms 
light, moderate, strong, gale, etc., which occur in the scale are in 
common use and are well understood. A word of explanation is 
Necessary with regard to the equivalent velocities given in the 
table. The velocity of the wind varies with height above the 
ground, the wind at 60 feet is a good deal stronger than the wind 
at 20 feet or 30 feet. It is therefore necessary to specify the height 
to which the velocities refer. This height is 33 feet. The equivalents 
Were determined from long series of estimates made by experienced 
Observers in close proximity to reliable and well-exposed anemo- 
Meters from which the velocity could be read. 
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THE BEAUFORT WIND SCALE 
Beau- Wind Arrow. Speed | Commonl: ly observed 
fort m.p.h. effects of 


No. corresponding winds 

0 Calm "Q9 Calm, smoke rises verti- 
cally. 

1  Lightair \ 2 Direction of wind shown 


by smoke drift, but 
* . not by wind vanes. 
2 Light breeze \ 5 Wind felt on face; leaves 
Tustle, ordinary vane 
i: moved by wind. 

3 Gentle breeze N 10 Leaves and small twigs 
in constant motion; 
dirus windextendslight flag. 
oderate N 15 Raises dust and loose 
breeze paper; small branches 

are moved. 

5 Fresh breeze NS 21 Small trees in leaf begin 
to sway, crested wave- 
lets form on inland 

$i a waters. 

rong breeze iN 27 Large branches in 
motion; whistling 
heard in telegraph 
wires; umbrellas used 
with difficulty. 

35 Whole trees in motion; 
inconvenience felt 
when walking against 
wind. 


7 Moderate gale N 
8 Fresh gale Ww 42 Breaks twigs off trees; 
generallyimpedes pro- 
g gress. 
W 50 Slight structural damage 
occurs (chimney pots 


and slates removed). 


9 Strong gale 
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10 Whole gale 59 Seldom experienced in- 
WC. land; trees uprooted; 
considerable struc- 
tural damage occurs. 
ibi Storm 68 Very rarely experienced; 
We accompanied by wide- 
spread damage. 
above 


12 Hurricane WN 75 — 


1. The last sentence in the passage on page 103 refers to well- 
exposed anemometers. Without using a dictionary, say what 
an anemometer is used for. 

2. What have the sails which a man-of-war could carry under 
certain conditions got to do with the Beaufort Wind Scale? 

3. What sort of speed (in m.p.h.) would you expect from a wind 
which kept leaves and small twigs in constant motion? 

4. What is the difference between a whole gale and a strong gale? 

5. Inwhat sense is it inaccurate to refer to the many storms we get 
in England in winter? 

6. Explain exactly what is meant by Force 8. 

7. Where wind velocity is given on a Beaufort scale, to what 
height above ground does it refer? 


8. Explain the meaning of the following words as used in the 
passage on page 103. 
estimating modification indicate 
equivalent velocity proximity 
reliable specify 


D. Quarrels and Compositions 
1. Find the famous quarrel scene in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
between Brutus and Cassius (Act 4, scene 3) and find out if you 
can listen to two good speakers reading these famous lines 
(e.g. on Argo Recordings: 113 Fulham Road, London S.W.3). 
2. Read below what a fifteen-year-old girl wrote: 
JAMES: Hello, Ann, Can’t we talk it over and come to a 
decision? 
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w 


A 


- Write a composition of about 200-3 


ANN: Talk what over, for instance? 

JAMES: Well, make it up. 

ANN: Sorry, James, there's nothing to make up. 

JAMES: What do you mean? There's no one else, is there? 
ANN: And what if there is? It's got nothing to do with you. 
JAMES: Look, I’m only trying to be friendly. 

ANN: Well, don't. 


. Write on two of the following: 


(a) James and Ann (see 2 above) make up their lovers’ tiff. 
Write the dialogue for this occasion. 

(b) Describe a quarrel between two people either in a shop or at 
a bus queue—introduce other interested parties as needed 
to set the scene and to provide background material. 

(c) Describe a quarrel between two people at a football match 
over a decision by the referee. 

(d) Describe a quarrel in the playground of a primary school. 


(e) Describe a quarrel and the fighting between two groups of 
Oxford and Cambridge unde; 


rgraduates in Piccadilly Circus 
on Boat Race Night. 
(f) Describe a quarrel between eith 
dog or cat and cat. 


(g) Write two vivid paragraphs describing your feelings when 
either angry or lonely or unhappy over a particular matter. 
(h) Describe a quarrel scene between either mother and son or 
mother and daughter or brother and sister or father and son 
or father and daughter, Bring in other relations to heighten 
or to enliven the scene. 


() Write a story of a quarrel to illustrate the saying blood is 
thicker than water. 


er dog and cat or dog and 


00 words, or two pages, 
ou may use the notes and 
hem as you wish. 

ng into a new house up the 
need the garage there and 
an use it as a workshop. 
out and say what kind of 


on one of the following Subjects. Y. 

Suggestions or you may disregard t 

(a) Some friends of yours are movi: 
road from yours; they will not 
you have been told that you c 
Describe how you would fit it 
work you would do there, 
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(b) Does a course in Housecraft at school help you to become 
efficient in running a modern home? NoTE: Many people 
who have never studied Housecraft do, in fact, run a house 
very well. Much of their knowledge they have found out 
for themselves or from their mothers. In what ways can a 
school course in Housecraft improve on this? 


E. Making a Summary—9 

1. Write down in detail instructions to a beginner on how to tackle 
the making of a summary. Check your answer with the informa- 
tion given on pages 5, 17 and 25 of this book. 

2. Make a summary of the passage The Depths of the Ocean at the 
beginning of this chapter. 


FROM THE FARMERS' RETORT (see Page 72). 
So make us farmers humble, 
Take all our perks away, 
Convert the rippling cornfield 
And sweet green clover ley 
To wilderness of ragwort, 
Of couch and scrub and gorse. 
God, make the rabbits flourish, 
Turn tractor into horse. 


Chorus: 
Make concrete yards to crumble, 
Give Jags to those who seek 
To live the life it should be: 
The townsman's four-day week. 


C. T. JESSEL. 


13 
The Influence of Jazz 


IF CONSTANT LAMBERT was the first English composer to use jazz 
forms in his music (the last movement of his Piano Concerto 
shows rhythmical patterns which hint at his exploration of the 
jazz world and his Rio Grande rhythms are quite obviously of jazz 
origin), John Ireland was the first to recognize the valuable con- 
tribution jazz had to offer in the way of instrumental colouring. 
Other contemporary English composers admit the value of jazz 
in its own right, for example, Alan Bush and Anthony Hopkins; 
while William Walton's Façade suite contains Foxtrot and Popular 


Song, but these are more like deliberate parodies. The opening 
four-four time of his Portsmouth Point is nearer a real jazz basis. 
Examine also Michael 


Tippett's oratorio 4 Child of Our Time. 
He makes use of Negro Spirituals in place of the chorales, closing 
the first part with Steal Away, introducing Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I see, Go Down Moses, and O by and by in the second, with 
Deep River as a fitting conclusion to the whole oratorio. 
There is no real evidence of jazz influence in the works of Alan 
Rawsthorne 


but he had expressed the opinion that in the Blues the 
Negro had made no little contribution to music. 


Notice that Chopin, Johann Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Brahms 

i altz, the 

S a medium for their music, nor did 

minuet beneath their dignity; their 
dances were based on the folk 


music of their day. 
It rests with a contemporary 


composer, or someone of the future, 
to develop a work satisfactorily based on jazz. 


REX HARRIS: Jazz 
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Interpretation, Discussion and Research 


. Explain instrumental colouring. 
. What is meant by: contemporary, rhythm, beneath their dig- 


nity, no little contribution, in its own right, a fitting conclusion, 
parody? 


. Explain: foxtrot, waltz, polonaise, mazurka, minuet, chorales, 


the Blues, Negro spirituals, oratorio, piano concerto, four-four 
time. 
Find out the date of birth of: 
Constant Lambert, Alan Bush, Anthony Hopkins, William 
Walton, Michael Tippett, John Ireland, Alan Rawsthorne. 


. Why is Benjamin Britten's name absent from the Influence of 


Jazz passage? 
Find out when these composers died: 
Chopin, Brahms, Richard Strauss, Johann Strauss the elder, 
Mozart, Haydn, Tchaikovsky. 
Buy or borrow from a library a few copies of Jazz by Marshall 
Stearn or of Enjoying Jazz by Rex Harris or Jazz by A. Francis. 
First find if they are published in Pelican or other paperback 
editions. 
Try reading Am I Too Loud? by Gerald Moore (Hamish 
Hamilton). 
Find and play some examples of these dances: 
foxtrot, waltz, polonaise, mazurka, minuet. 
. Write a letter to find out details of membership of the National 
Jazz Federation. Address the envelope to the Secretary at 
37 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
. Write a letter to the nearest shop which sells discs and inquire 
if the Tempo Record Society five double-sided ten inch discs 
(Temp A.S.1—A.S.5 issued in 1956), in which the author 
narrates the story of jazz music with musical excerpts, are still 
available in automatic couplings. 
Obtain some of the discs from the list below from a library 
or buy them from a shop. Then discuss the influence of jazz in 
one of them: 
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DVORÁK Symphony No. 5 (From the New World) 
Decca LXT 2608 
Vox TL 7590 
Telefunken LGX 66007 
Columbia 33SX 1025 
HMV ALP 1222 HMV ALP 1018 
Philips ABL 3021 
COPLAND Four Piano Blues Decca LX 3042 
LAMBERT The Rio Grande Colombia 33SX 1003 
Piano Concerto (Gordon Watson) 
Argo RG 50 
WALTON Façade Columbia 33SX 1003 
Fagade Suite Decca LXT 2791 
Portsmouth Point Columbia 33C 1016 
GERSHWIN Rhapsody in Blue Columbia 33S 1003 
DEBUSSY Children’s Corner Suite 
Telefunken TM 68013 
Colombia 33C 1014 
Consult Philips records SBR 6254 and NBE 1102, 11073, 
11007 for Negro spirituals. 


B. The Use of Language 


1. Use each of the following words in a separate sentence to show 
you understand their meaning: 
contemporary exploration basis dignity satisfactorily 
contribution conclusion rhythm 
In each of the following groups pick out the word which differs 
in meaning from the rest: 
smile laugh grin grimace blush leer roar bleat 
grunt neigh ring  whinny bray 
. Give separate sentences each containing one of the words in the 
second group in Exercise 2 above. 
4, In a sentence show clearly the meaning of the following words 
as used in the passage: 
colouring suite employ medium based contemporary 
5. Give sentences to show a second and different meaning for each 
of the words in Exercise 4 above. 


p 


uU 
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6. The following is an extract from a dictionary, giving six different 
meanings to the word Down. Read it carefully, and then follow 
the instructions after it. 


DOWN, 1. n. Open high land, esp. (pl.) treeless, undulating 
chalk uplands of S. England; The D-s, part of sea opposite 
North D-s. (O.E. dun, hill.) 


DOWN, 2.n. Bird's under plumage, used in cushions, etc. 
(O.N. dunn). 

DOWN, 3. adv. (superl. adj. or adv.—most). From above, to 
lower place, to ground (come —, from bedroom; get —, 
swallow, alight). 

DOWN, 4. prep. Downwards along, through or into (—town, 
into the town from higher or outlying part; — the wind, with 
it). 

DOWN, 5. adj. Directed downwards (— leap, look; —grade, 
descending slope in railroad, fig. deterioration); —train, 
coming from London, — platform, for such train's departure. 
DOWN, 6. v.t. (colloq.). Put, throw, knock (usu. person or 
aeroplane) down. 

(a) Explain briefly, but clearly, the meaning of the following 
items taken from this extract: 

(i) esp. (pl); (iv) the wind, with it 
(ii) (O.E. dun, hill); (v) fig. deterioration. 
(iii) get—, swallow, alight (vi) v.t. (collog). 

(b) Compose six sentences, using down in each of the six main 
ways indicated in the dictionary extract. Keep to the same 
order as in the dictionary, and use the same numbering, | to 6. 
Each sentence must be at least seven words long. 

7. ‘The distinction between such pairs of words as paternal and 
fatherly, fraternity and brotherhood, celestial and heavenly, 
fortune and luck, felicity and happiness, royal and kingly is very 
real to an Englishman who knows his own language.’ Select five 
of these pairs and compose short sentences that will show you 
understand the distinction between the paired words. 

8. Rewrite the following sentences, using other words in place of 
those in italics: | 
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It looks like a nice day. 
The buds on the roses are just showing. 
The headmaster showed us over the school. 
He lost his heart to a beautiful woman. 
We chased him but he showed us a clean pair of heels. 
They won a prize for the horse which they showed. 
She played a good game. 
Yesterday was a nasty day. 
9. Use each of the following in sentences of your own: 


on the point of not my strong point 
point of view come to the point 
by fits and starts up to the eyes 

head over heels turn over a new leaf 


10. Compose notices to be placed on school boards, giving the 


following information: 


(a) Day, time and place of meeting for the Jazz club or the school 


orchestra. 
(b) Action to be taken in case of fire. 
11. Give a clear explanation of the following: 


How to play a musical instrument (choose any one). 
How to answer the telephone. 


12. Punctuate, and paragraph the following passage: 


now then i said will you let me ask you duke what you 
think you will make of it he stopped and said by heaven 1^ 
think blucher and myself can do the thing do you calculate 
on any desertions in bonapartes army i asked not upon à 
man he said from the colonel to the private we may pick 
up a marshal or two perhaps do you reckon i enquired on 


any support from the french kings troops oh he said dont 
mention such fellows no 


13. Construct four separate sentences, each to include a different 


subordinate clause as indicated below. Underline each sub- 
ordinate clause, and state its kind and function. 


(a) A subordinate noun clause in opposition introduced by that. 
(b) A subordinate adverb clause of result introduced by that. 
(c) A subordinate noun clause as subject introduced by that. 
(d) A subordinate adverb clause of purpose introduced by that. 
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14. Write out the subordinate clauses in the following passage. 
Say what kind each is and what work it does. 
Walking by the lakeside, we wondered why the waterfowl 
which had so long nested there had disappeared. The new 
by-pass is but a few yards away. If waterfowl like seclusion, 
they will find it now only on the farthest side. 


C. Summary—10. Précis 


1. Read the following passage, then answer the question below it: 
The cry of the Blues is one of the most moving and eloquent 
expressions of the American Negro. Developing out of the 
field cry and the work song between 1890 and 1910, the Blues 
quickly became one of the most vital musical forms in the 
South. When the recording companies began to notice the 
country singers, the Blues had already been developed into a 
distinctive art form and there were creative performers who 
brought to it an intensity and reality of their own emotional 
life. 

Write a précis of the passage (in your own words) in not more 

than 25 words. Give it a title. 

2. Make a précis of the following passage jn not more than 75 

words and not less than 50. Use your own words where possible. 
Nothing can alter the effect of the Unfinished Symphony. I 
have heard it played by a superb orchestra, by a moderate 
orchestra, by an amateur orchestra; under Colonne, under 
Mengelberg, under Richter, under Steinbach, under Wood 
(order alphabetical), under an energetic but limited enthusiast, 
under a gentleman who was evidently making the best of a 
bad job. I have heard it with every detail perfect, the strings 
exquisite and poignant beyond belief, the oboe concentrating 
in its lament the secular sorrows of humanity. I have heard 
it with a gross and exasperating exaggeration of the rallen- 
tandos. I have heard it with the wood-wind out of tune, and 
the drum making wild shots at his part and finally abandon- 
ing it in despair. But at every hearing the thing itself stands 
out indubitable, apart from and above any varieties of inter- 
pretation. 
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D. Modern Living 
HUMPHREY LYTTLETON, HE SAYS... 


Jazz music is played by ear—and must be learnt by ear. Let me 
give you a few practical suggestions: 

(i) If you are starting on an instrument, learn the rudiments of 
blowing and fingering from a teacher or from a printed Tutor. 
(ii) Once you can pick out a tune on an instrument, start playing 
jazz—pick out simple tunes from your record collection, try and 
sort them out on the instrument, keeping jazz tone and phrasing 
in mind. Pick a record in an easy key and ‘sit in’ with it— you'll 
make a horrible noise and drive your family insane, but don't let 
a little thing like that discourage you. 

(iii) When it comes to starting a band, do your first tentative 
rehearsals round a gramophone. Each player must study the role 
which his instrument plays in the ensemble, learn how to do it 
himself, by ear. Don't be afraid to imitate. Take whole chunks 
of ensemble from records and copy them note for note, instru- 
ment for instrument. Then try a tune on your own, applying the 
same principles. How to learn a tune? There's only one way— 
by ear again. The trumpet player must be able to play the melody 
straight through from memory, applying his own phrasing and 
variations. The trombonist must develop an ear for harmony, so 
that he can put in the correct bass notes. And the clarinet must 
combine a feeling for melody and harmony so that he can weave 
an independent melody round the trumpet lead without clashing, 
and so on and so on. One last sombre note. If, after persistent 
trying you find that you have no talent for picking up tunes by 
ear, Im afraid that is the death sentence to your ambition. There's 
no alternative method—improvisation, the art of playing by ear, 


of making up your music as you go along, is the be all and end all 
of jazz. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. ‘If you have small children and they don't like Noddy, you are 
very lucky. I have; they do; I am not.’ 
Do you think the writer is unlucky? 
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2. Listen to Koanga for the first use of Negro work, songs and 
spirituals in an English opera (1896): In fact the Kalinda se- 
quence has been turned back into jazz recently. 

3. ‘I have always wondered at the passion many people have to 
meet the celebrated. The prestige you acquire by being able to 
tell your friends that you know famous men proves only that 
you are yourself of small account. The celebrated develop a 
technique to deal with persons they come across. They show the 
world a mask, often an impressive one, but take care to conceal 
their real selves. They play the part that is expected from them, 
and with practise learn to play it very well, but you are stupid 
if you think that this public performance of theirs corresponds 


with the man within." 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


E. Reading for Pleasure 
PROGRAMME NOTES 


Writing music for amateurs was an important part of an eighteenth- 
century composer's activity, particularly in Germany and Austria, 
where the average princely patron of music was a keen performer. 
Most piano sonatas fell within this category, especially those with 
violin accompaniment, known today, rather misleadingly, as 
violin sonatas. Most profitable of all commercially were trios for 
piano, violin and cello. Here it was assumed that the only player 
of any accomplishment was the pianist. The other parts would be 
so arranged that if Aunt Mary on the fiddle lost her place or Cousin 
George's finger slipped on a cello string, no great harm was done 
and the listeners would not suffer unduly. From the technical 
point of view such composition has few attractions for the pro- 
fessional; and if Haydn's trios still hold the concert platform to- 
day it is only because they are such excellent music. No matter 
how humble the task required of him, Haydn can be relied upon 
to give value for money a hundred times. So cellists will put up 
with the humiliation of having to double the left hand of the key- 
board, even though the modern instrument does not blend with 
the string tone nearly as well as did the fortepiano of the late 
eighteenth century. 
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MUSIC AT NIGHT 

Moonless, this June night is all the more alive with stars. Its dark- 
ness is perfumed with faint gusts from the blossoming lime trees, 
with the smell of wetted earth and the invisible greenness of the 
vines. There is silence; but a silence that breathes with the soft 
breathing of the sea and, in the thin shrill noise of a cricket, 
insistently, incessantly harps on the fact of its own deep perfection. 
Far away, the passage of a train is like a long caress, moving gently, 
with an inexorable gentleness, across the warm living body of the 
night. 

Music, you say; it would be a good night for music. But I have 
music here in a box, shut up, like one of those bottled djinns in 
the Arabian Nights, and ready at a touch to break out of its prison. 
I make the necessary mechanical magic, and suddenly, by some 
miraculously appropriate coincidence (for I had selected the record 
in the dark, without knowing what music the machine would 
play), suddenly the introduction to the Benedictus in Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis begins to trace its patterns on the moonless sky. 

The Benedictus. Blessed and blessing, this music is in some 
sort the equivalent of the night, of the deep and living darkness, 
into which, now in a single jet, now in a fine interweaving of 
melodies, now in pulsing and almost solid clots of harmonious 
sound, it pours itself, staunchlessly pours itself, like time, like the 
rising and falling, falling trajectories of a life. It is the equivalent 
of the night in another mode of being, as an essence is the equiva- 
lent of the flowers, from which it is distilled. 

There is, at least there sometimes seems to be, a certain blessed- 
ness lying at the heart of things, a mysterious blessedness, of whose 
existence occasional accidents or providences (for me, this night 
is one of them) makes us obscurely, or it may be intensely, but 
always fleetingly, alas, always only for a few brief moments aware. 
In the Benedictus Beethoven gives expression to this awareness 
of blessedness. His music is the equivalent of this Mediterranean 
night, or rather of the blessedness at the heart of the night, of the 
blessedness as it would be if it could be sifted clear of irrelevance 
and accident, refined and separated out into its quintessential 
purity. ALDOUS HUXLEY (1894-1963) 
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F. Composition and Essay Writing 


= 


w 


. Continue the story arising from the incident shown in the 


Punch cartoon below (Determine the meaning of the road sign 
before you start). You may write your story in French if you 
prefer. 

Using your own words, but following the emotional tone of 
Huxley's Music at Night passage in the ‘Reading for Pleasure’ 
section above, write the copy for the sleeve of a long-playing 
disc of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. Choose any conductor 
or orchestra, and confine your copy to the Benedictus piece. 


. Write the copy for the sleeve of a long playing jazz disc 


written by yourself and played by your own group. 

Write an essay on one of the following: 

(a) Modern developments in either Pop music or Modern Jazz 
or ‘Traditional’ Jazz or ‘classical’ music. 

(b) A happy (or an unhappy) experience in your life. 

(c) The advantages and disadvantages of adolescence. 

(d) My kind of music. 

(e) Those people next door. 

(f) Music. 


‘Okay, O Level Oral French—here's your big chance.’ 


14 
Walls that Move 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST noticeable trend in American school 

. design at present—indeed the idea goes back to the mid-’fifties—is 
that of a very flexible internal structure. What are called ‘operable 
walls’ are in favour at all levels of the educational system. Some 
schools consist of little more than a shell with moveable furniture 
units. Structure is becoming more self-effacing and furniture more 
complex. Teaching spaces and circulation areas are separated from 
each other by ‘teaching walls’. In many cases, these are built of 
modular units of chalk boards, peg boards, adjustable shelving 
and so on, in unending permutations. 

Another solution to the requirements for flexibility of internal 
arrangements is the widespread use of the more usual collapsible 
partitions which enable teaching areas to be expanded or reduced 
very quickly. Even where walls cannot actually be moved aside 
from lesson to lesson, temporary walls of the kind common in 
many Offices are installed. 

The ‘ultimate’ in this kind of school is well demonstrated by that 
designed by William Caudell. This school consists of a dome 
structure without supporting columns. The space inside is sub- 
divided as required with moveable furniture units, and there is a 
central core, a closed off assembly room, with a surrounding 
circulation area. The result is a busy, exciting atmosphere not un- 
like that in, say, a newspaper office, with some 150 children and 
five teachers all in the same area. 

The idea of a large common teaching area is being increasingly 
used in junior high schools and high schools too. One school has 
grouped accommodation and consists of what is termed an ‘allied 
art’ but which is best described as a very wide corridor with class- 


rooms leading off. On the ground floor the ‘centre’ houses sewing, 
118 
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painting and light craft-work, and on the first floor a similar area 
houses printing, graphic art, mechanical drawing and fine arts. 

In another school each classroom has a gallery for 55 people 
separated from the class as such by one-way glass. The galleries 
are equipped with microphones and speakers for direct communi- 
cation between teachers in each of the spaces. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


The Shape of Things to Come? 


Another system operates at the Central Washington College of 
Education and is the more familiar one of the closed circuit TV 
link between classroom and lecture hall. Teaching by television 
itself has made a considerable impact on schools. It is estimated 
that there are over 150 closed circuit installations in larger schools 
in the country. Some three million elementary schoolchildren 
alone, in 7,500 schools, receive instruction by TV and many more 
receive ‘enrichment’ programmes. 

American schools have not, in the past, taken much account of 
language instruction. Most schools offered languages as elective 
courses but in few institutions was it a ‘graduation’ requirement. 
However, in the last few years there has been a surge of interest 
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in foreign languages with an emphasis on their use in day to day 
conversation. Thus, audio equipment is predominant, and many 
schools now have language laboratories. 

Attitudes to textbooks in all subjects have undergone something 
of a review. Subjects are increasingly arranged as a packaged 
programme—one English course consists of six textbooks, six 
manuals, six tests and six gramophone records! 

One prominent American educationalist speaks for many when 
he says that perhaps the most important contribution which 
teaching machines will make in the next decade is that of causing 
teachers to take a new look at the ‘programming’ of their material 
for presentation in the class. 

Once a new movement is set in motion, be it TV, language 
laboratories or special furniture, it is likely to be pursued with 
a great deal of enthusiastic if not always critical energy. This, 
however, is a small price to pay for the ready assimilation shown 
by educators, architects and manufacturers of furniture and equip- 
ment for new and stimulating ideas. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON: The Teacher 


A. Comprehension, Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Explain a very flexible internal structure. 

2. Why is furniture becoming more complex? 

3. Whatis the advantage of modular units in unending permutations? 

4. What is the particular virtue of the kind of school designed by 
William Caudell? 

5. Apart from direct reference to America in the first sentence 
what other concrete evidence is there to show the author is 
writing of American schools? 

6. What is the advantage of a gallery separated from the class by 
glass? 

7. Explain a packaged programme. 

8. Suggest another title for this passage. 

9. What advantages or disadvantages are likely to arise once 
a new movement is set in motion? 

10. Find two other terms for walls that move in the passage. 

11. What are peg boards? 


12. 
13. 


24. 


B. 
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W 


A 
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Why do schools require flexibility of internal arrangements? 
Structure is becoming more self-effacing. Examine the force of 
this metaphor. Would simple be a better word than self- 
effacing in view of the use of the word complex at the end of 
this sentence? 


. Can a permutation be unending? 

. Explain graphic art and one-way glass. 

. What is closed-circuit TV? 

. What is the English equivalent of elementary schoolchildren? 
. What, in your view, would be an enrichment programme? 

. Explain in your own words audio equipment is predominant. 
. What is a manual? 

. Explain teaching machines and the programming of material. 


. What is a language laboratory? Do you know of any in Britain? 
What is their purpose? 

. Put in your own words a small price to pay for the ready 

assimilation shown by educators. 

Give the gist of the last paragraph in one sentence. 


Comment and Criticism 


Is the prose style of this article descriptive, expository, narra- 
tive or something of a mixture? Give reasons. 


. Is there any evidence of emotionally-toned language? 
. Discuss the difference in treatment and tone between this 


passage and Rachel Carson’s article The Atlantic Ridge in 
Chapter 3. 


. The author compares William Caudell's design with the exciting 


atmosphere not unlike that in, say, a newspaper office. Is this 
comparison with some 150 children and five teachers all in the 
same arca likely to attract people to the concept or to put them 
off? Give reasons. 

What are the advantages of teaching by television? 

What is the effect of the exclamation mark at the end of the 


second paragraph on page 120? 


. Give examples of the choice of words and phrases (adjectives 


in particular) which help to illuminate and highlight the pic- 
ture or impression of these new American schools. 
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8. Is there any evidence to show whether the writer is for or 
against the most noticeable trends in American school design? 
Or is he neutral? 


C. Composition and Letter Writing 


1. Add two final paragraphs to the passage in this chapter in the 
prose style of Kenneth Tynan’s ‘propaganda’ article in Chapter 
7. Read Tynan again, then begin your paragraph: 

Our educators and architects in Britain talk and plan as if the 
grand aim and purpose of teaching were simply to provide 
pupils with more and more knowledge. But isn’t there in all 
this a confusion of ends and means? For surely the whole point 
of education is to... 

2. Write a description of your own ideal modern room, or 
describe one special room in your school. 

3. Explain in two or three paragraphs how the layout round the 
kitchen sink can reduce the work and strain for a family. 

4. Write a letter to the architect who is to plan a house for you. 
Tell him what special features you would like him to include 
either on the ground floor or the first floor. 

5. Write two pages on: How to improve our school buildings. 


WALL MOUNTED. 
TELEVISION RECEIVER A 


SPECIAI 


Schools of Tomorrow: Flexibility of internal arrangements. 
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D. Essay Writing 
1. Discuss in detail the following notes on the approach to writing 
a good essay, then add your own considerations: 
Set down in note form all ideas connected with the essay 
subject as they occur to you. Determine the main (central) 
theme. Select those ideas based on your central theme and 
arrange them in order. Allocate paragraphs for each idea 
(topic), making sure each topic relates to the main theme. 
The first paragraph must be an introduction; all paragraphs 
need to be linked; the last paragraph needs to round off the 
whole theme as a conclusion. Bear in mind an overall pur- 
pose which you wish to convey—to interest or to persuade or 
to describe, or to argue, etc. 
2. Study the advice below which comes from George Orwell: 
A scrupulous writer, in every sentence that he writes, will 
ask himself at least four questions, thus: What am I trying to 
say? What words will express it? What image or idiom will 
make it clearer? Is this image fresh enough to have an effect? 
And he will probably ask himself two more: Could I put it 
more shortly? Have I said anything that is avoidably ugly? 
But you are not obliged to go to all this trouble. You can 
shirk it by simply throwing your mind open and letting the 
ready-made phrases come crowding in. They will construct 
your sentences for you—even think your thoughts for you, 
to a certain extent—and at need they will perform the impor- 
tant service of partially concealing your meaning even from 
yourself. . . . I think theseřrules will cover most cases: 
(i) Never use a metaphor, simile or other figure of speech 
which you are used to seeing in print. 
(ii) Never use a long word where a short one will do. 
(iii) If it is possible to cut a word out, always cut it out. 
(iv) Never use the passive where you can use the active. 
(v) Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word or a jargon 
word if you can think of an everyday English equivalent. 
(vi) Break any of these rules sooner than say anything 
outright barbarous. 
GEORGE ORWELL: ‘Politics and the English Language.’ 
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3. Make a plan, then write an essay on one of the following: 
Blood sports Keeping up with the Joneses Sex Christmas 
cards Traffic problems Co-education Colour bar Labour- 
saving devices Castles in the air Maps Marriage The 
idealhouse Advertising Foreign travel. 


E. Précis Writing—11. Points to Remember 
1. Study these points to remember when making a précis: 


(a) Read the passage through several times and make sure you 
understand it. 

(b) Give it a title in a few words. (This can be modified and 
revised later). 

(c) Write down briefly the main points. Often, this can be 
done effectively without reference to the passage. 

(d) Check that all the significant points are, in fact, included in 
your notes. 

(c) Check that you have omitted unnecessary details. 

(f) Using your own words as far as possible write out your 
précis in clear and fluent English. 

(g) If requested make sure you have given a good title. 

(h) Check the number of words required against your final 
version. Do not exceed the number of words specified. 

(i) Check tense of verbs—indirect speech—punctuation. 

(3) Copy out your final version neatly. 

2. Make a précis of the following passage from H. G. Wells in 
not more than 225 words and not less than 200 words. Give it a 
title. 

The room is, of course, very clear and clean and simple; not 
by any means cheaply equipped, but designed to economise 
the labour of redding and repair just as much as possible. 
It is beautifully proportioned, and rather lower than most 
rooms I know on earth. There is no fireplace, and I am per- 
plexed by that until I find a thermometer beside six switches 
on the wall. Above the switchboard is a brief instruction: 
one switch warms the floor, which is not carpeted, but covered 
by a substance like soft oilcloth; one warms the mattress 
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(which is of metal, with resistance coils threaded to and fro 
in it); and the other warms the wall in various degrees, each 
directing current through a separate system of resistances. 
The casement does not open, but above, flush with the ceiling, 
a noiseless rapid fan pumps air out of the room. The air 
enters by a Tobin shaft. There is a recess dressing-room, 
equipped with a bath and all that is necessary to one's 
toilet, and the water, one remarks, is warmed if one desires it 
warmed, by passing it through an electrically heated spiral 
of tubing. A cake of soap drops out of a store machine on 
the turn of a handle, and when you have done with it, you 
drop that and your soiled towels and so forth, which are also 
given you by machines, into a little box, through the bottom 
of which they drop at once, and sail down a smooth shaft. 
A little notice tells you the price of your room, and you 
gather the price is doubled if you do not leave the toilet as 
you found it. Beside the bed, and to be lit at night by a handy 
switch over the pillow, is a little clock, its face flush with the 
wall. The room has no corners to gather dirt, wall meets 
floor with a gentle curve, and the apartment could be swept 
out effectually by a few strokes of a mechanical sweeper. 
The door-frames are of metal, rounded and impervious to 
draught. You are politely requested to turn a handle at the 
foot of the bed before leaving the room, and forthwith the 
frame turns up into a vertical position, and the bedclothes 
hang airing. You stand at the doorway, and realize that there 
remains not a minute's work for anyone to do. Memories of 
the foetid disorder of many an earthly bedroom after a night's 
use float across your mind. 

And you must not imagine this dustless, spotless, sweet 
apartment as anything but beautiful. Its appearance is a 
little unfamiliar of course, but all the muddle of dust-collecting 
hangings and witless ornaments that cover the earthly bed- 
room, the valances, the curtains to check the draught from 
the ill-fitting wood windows, the worthless, irrelevant pic- 
tures, usually a little askew, the dusty carpets, and all the 
paraphernalia about the dirty, black-leaded fireplace are 
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gone. But the faintly tinted walls are framed with just one 
clear colour line, as finely placed as the member of a Greek 
capital; the door handles, and the lines of the panels of the 
door, the two chairs, the framework of the bed, the writing- 
table, have all that final simplicity, that exquisite finish of 
contour, that is begotten of sustained artistic effort. The 
graciously draped windows each frame a picture—since they 
are draught-less, the window-seats are no mere mockeries 
as are the window-seats on earth—and on the sill, the sole 
thing to need attention in the room, is one little bowl of blue 
Alpine flowers. 


F. The Use of Language 


1. 


N 


w 


tA 


Use each of the following words from the passage *Walls that 
move' at the beginning of this chapter in separate sentences of 
your own to show their meaning clearly: 
trend flexible complex adjustable dome impact elective 
predominant decade assimilation 


. Study the following words as used in the passage and explain 


the meaning of each as used there. Then give each in a separate 
sentence to show a second and different meaning: 
shell circulation cove elementary surge review 
presentation energy 


. Give examples of each of the following figures of speech. Check 


your work by reference to the glossary on page 165. 

metaphor cliché simile synonym antonym alliteration 
Below is an example of a mixed metaphor. Can you think of 
others, or make up some of your own? 

Seldom has the hand of friendship received such a thumping 

kick in the teeth. 


. Below is an example of ambiguity; there is another in Chapter 2, 


Section B, Exercise 1 (page 13). Can you think of others, or 
make up some of your own? 
In a bowl, put the yolks of three eggs, 3 pound of butter cut 
in pieces, then add the hot vinegar. Cook standing in boiling 
water, whipping all the time. 
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6. For a good example of irony read Antony's speech in Julius 
Caesar Act 3 Scene 2: ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen...” 
Find other examples and explain, with examples, the difference 
between irony and sarcasm. 

7. In the two pieces below only the first and last lines are correctly 
placed. The rest are scrambled. Write out each piece with all 
the lines in their correct, unscrambled order. The words within 
the lines are never misplaced, nor is the punctuation incorrect. 


Though some historians have doubted this story and 
accurate. Pocahontas showed herself a kind, 

general opinion now is that it is substantially 

untrue romances have been woven around it 
generous and able girl and was ever after a friend to 
Smith and the white men. 


Of all the figures in that large family group 
Princess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her 
prettiest, I think, is the father's darling, the 
which surrounds George and his queen, the 
passionate tenderness with which her 
Sweetness, her early death, and for the extreme 
father loved her. r 
8. Distinguish the meanings of the following pairs of words: 


access council cast elude 
excess counsel caste allude 
industrial official precede adept 
industrious officious proceed adopt 
respectful visual allusion canyon 
respectable visible illusion canon 


9. The following is the entry in a dictionary for PASS as a noun: 

(i) narrow passage through mountains; 

(ii) passing, especially of examination; 

(iii) as in phrase ‘bring to —’, bring to completion; accomplish 
or bring about; 

(iv) critical position; 

(V) written permission to enter or leave a place, or a free 
ticket authorising holder to travel free on railways, etc.; 
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(vi) a thrust at fencing; 

(vii) a transference of ball to another player of one's own side. 
For each of these meanings compose one sentence that will make 
clear the particular use of pass. Each sentence must include the 
actual word pass, which must be used as a noun. 

10. Give a brief dictionary definition of four of the following 
words or phrases: 3 

patent medicine pen-friend United Nations capital levy 
trade union newsreel 
11. Explain what, in each of the following sentences, is unfortu- 
nately expressed. Then rewrite each, improving the expression: 
(a) They have been discussing Smog in the House of Commons. 
(b) The manager told his assistant that he did not know what 
he was talking about. 

(c) Your book is so dirty that it looks as if it had been dropped 
into the gutter and run back after for. 

(d) After presenting the prizes, the chief guest made a speech, 
illustration his main points with some witty antidotes. 

(e) The Master of Hounds is not hunting himself this season. 

(f) I wonder would you do me a favour? 

12. Analyse the following sentence into clauses, writing out 
each clause in full. Give the grammatical description of 
each clause, and state its grammatical function. 

When I have finished my University course, it is my hope 
that I shall be able to start work in my father's business, 
which, although it is not at present very extensive, is 
expanding rapidly as the raw materials it needs become 
more available. 

13. Give the tenses of the verbs italicized above. 

14.In four sentences of your own composition, use the word 
fighting as (a) the subject of a verb; (b) the direct object of 
a verb; (c) the complement of a verb; (d) as an adjective. 
Name the part of speech of fighting in each sentence. 

15, Punctuate and paragraph the following passage, inserting all 
the necessary capitals: 

come quickly shouted my guide from a platform near the 
bells i ran down and stood leaning over an iron fence watch- 
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ing the great nest of five bells startling hair raising sounds 
broke out suddenly from the four little bens and ran round 
them again before every hour they say all through this hour 
lord be my guide and by thy power no foot shall slide then 
they stop to let big ben do his gigantic bit 


G. Reading a Diagram—The Economics of Heating 


The graph on page 130 deals with the economics of heating. It 
shows six systems and what it would cost to install and run them 
in a two-bedroomed flat for a certain number of years. What the 
graph does is show after how many years a particular system 
becomes more, or less, economical than another. 

On the day thé installation is turned on, its cost is the total 
equipment and labour. This investment is spread over the years of 
operation, while running costs mount up. Since from the figures it 
is clear that the cost of installation is in inverse ratio to the running 
Costs, it is important to consider how long you will live with the 
installation. 

Study the graph then answer the questions which follow. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

- Which heating is the most expensive to instal? 

2. Which heating system is the most expensive to run? 

3. If you plan to move house six years after installing a heating 
system, which will by then have cost the most to install and to 
run: gas warm air, or plug in electric. convectors with 
thermostat? 

- Which two systems add up to the same cost 14 years after in- 
stallation? 

- If you intend to stay in your flat more than 14 years which 
System would be the cheapest buy? 

6. Are there any other facts to be deduced from a reading of this 

diagram? 


m 


A 
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COST IN £s (installation cost plus running cost) 


9? 10 N 17 13 1 15 
YEARS [from dote of installation) 


The Economics of Heating. 


FURTHER RESEARCH ON HEATING 


1. Find out advantages and disadvantages of direct systems when 
heating equipment is placed in the room it heats (e.g. electric 
night storage system). 

2. Consider advantages and disadvantages of any two systems in 
terms of space occupied e.g. skirting heaters, warm-air grilles, 
embedded pipes, as against radiators or boilers—and consider 
costs and the needs of a water-heating system as well. 

3. What systems are best for automatic controls? 


4. Find out details of wired rubber carpet underlays and electric 
underfloor cables. 


5. Which systems in the diagram above need a flue? 
6. What are the best methods of insulation and ventilation? 


H. Information, Discussion and Library Work 


1. On the next page is what Antony Bertram, architect, thinks is 
the correct approach to furnishing a living-room from scratch. 
Do you agree? 
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A family should draw up a list of their activities in order of 
frequency. The things they do most often, must be most easily 
done. It is ridiculous how in some houses there is an orgy of 
discussion and furniture removal before the family can settle 
down to something they do constantly, to playing cards, for 
example. A room should be planned, not on a conventional 
basis, but on the habits of the family. Room-design is first 
and foremost the art of making the home run easily and com- 
fortably for the family using it. 

2. E. M. Forster has described what a room of the future might 
look like in his book of Collected Short Stories. It is called 
"The Machine Stops'. He sees men then as living underground, 
spending most of their lives in one room. 

. Arnold Bennett describes house building in Clayhanger. Laurie 
Lee discusses his family kitchen in Cider with Rosie. 


w 


4. Other references worth chasing: 
ROLAND PERTWEE. Young Harry Tremayne (Ch. 3). 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Our Village (Ch. 1). 
ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. Armourer’s House (Ch. 1). 
LOUISA ALCOTT. Little Women (Ch. 1). 


I. Reading for Pleasure 
BY ANOTHER NAME 
For years I’ve been given to tedious talk 
and scribbling on blackboards with pieces of chalk, 
and have thought myself old and decayed: 
but lately Lord Newton has made me aware 
that I’m fab. and I’m mod. and I’m no longer square. 


I’m an audio-visual aid! 
M. F. M. MEIKLEJOHN 


Try your hand at writing half a dozen lines of humorous verse. 


15 
Coming to Terms with Sex 


IN THE COMPLEX arrangement of human society, through the 
long ages, men have learned that sexual feelings have to be con- 
trolled. Just as we have to learn to wait till mealtimes for our food, 
and not to take things that don't belong to us, so we must learn 
to restrain our sexual feelings until it is right and proper for us to 
express them. 

Some people, in fact, have gone further, and taken the view that 
sex feelings are wicked. Young people may get this idea and feel 
guilty about the desires they sometimes have. As a matter of fact, 
these desires are perfectly natural. A young person who never felt 
such desires would be quite unusual. There's nothing wrong about 
sex feelings. Sex only becomes wrong when it is wrongly used. 

That's easy enough to say. But when it comes to deciding what 
is right and what is wrong in using sex, we are faced with many 
difficulties. One reason for this is that we are living today in à 
world where some of our attitudes are changing. 

So for young people growing up today what to do about sex is à 
serious problem. They have to face the long wait for marriage 
that their forefathers had to face. But they do so under circum- 
stances in which their sex feelings are constantly being stimulated 
to an extent which is much greater than it was in the past. 

The main reason for this is that sex just wasn't talked about 
in the time of our grandparents. It was hushed up. But during the 
past fifty years it has been brought more and more out into the 
open, which has provided a wonderful opportunity to satisfy 
people's curiosity. This has been used to the full by advertisers; 
publishers of newspapers and magazines, and organisers of enter- 
tainment. Sexy pictures, it has been found, catch people's eyes; 
and sexy talk makes them listen. Since a great many people in the 


world earn their living by getting other people to listen to what 
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they have to say, or to look at what they have to sell, our world 
has gone rather sex-mad. In time we'll get over it, and recover 
our balance. But for young people growing up at this particular 
time it must be rather confusing; and for their own sakes they 
should be warned that there are a good many other things in life 
that matter, as well as sex! 

We must, then, come to terms with sex, and put it in its right 
place in our lives. All of us must do this. Unless we do it, we may 
suffer a good deal of unhappiness. 

DAVID MACE: Youth Looks Towards Marriage 


A. Talking Points 


1. What sort of confusion would be created in human society if we 
satisfied our sexual desires whenever we wished? 

2. Under what circumstances is it right and proper for us to express 
our sexual feelings? 

3. Why do some young people have a feeling of guilt over their 
feelings of sexual desire? 

4. When it comes to deciding what is right and wrong in using sex, 
we are faced with many difficulties. Give examples, give reasons, 
and discuss the meaning of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. 

5. It can be argued that too much talk about sex encourages it 
in the wrong way, especially among young people. Discuss this 
point of view and compare it with what happens when such mat- 
ters are hushed up. 

6. Clearly sex has been exploited by advertisers. What can we do 
about this? 

7. Are we any more sex-mad than we are money-mad? 

8. Does the writer suggest practical ways in which we can come 
to terms with sex? 

9. Who is the best person to approach if one has questions or 
problems on sexual matters? 

10. Most women’s magazines have a ‘Problems’ page. Choose 
half a dozen inquiries and the answers and consider whether 
the replies and suggestions are helpful and sensible. 

11. Each of you write down a couple of problems of your own, 
collect the questions, and appoint someone to select and to 
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read out some of them for group discussion. Keep the writers 
of the questions anonymous. 

12. Do you believe in love at first sight? 

13. Should one marry a foreigner? Justify your answer. 

14. Should a wife's earnings go towards the home or should she 
keep a fixed sum herself? 

15. Can a woman successfully combine a full family life with going 
out to work? 

16. Would you say that the writer has made use of emotive prose 
in this passage? 

17. Sex education is mostly inadequate or misdirected. Discuss. 

18. ‘There seems to be little justification for advertisements which 
connect the idea of sexual gratification with purchase of the 


product.' Discuss this statement taken from a British Medical 
Association Report. 


B. Information and Discussion 


I once knew of a boy who asked a girl to come out with him one 
evening and, when he called, there she was in full evening dress. 
He had come straight from work on a motorbike. He said, ‘I 
don't know where you think you're going, but if you're coming 
out with me it is on the back of my bike to an Espresso bar in 
town. If you'd rather not, have it your own way. If you want to 
come with me, Pll wait while you change. 

That was the beginning of a romance that led to a happy 
marriage. 
C. Modern Living 


1. You are in charge of the ‘Any Questions? page in a magazine. 
One morning you get the two letters printed below in your 
mail. Write the answers to each. The first is from E.K. (Leeds). 

When I was on holiday last year I met a boy from my home 
town. We got to know each other and I have been going out 
with him ever since. I like him very much, but I have been 
worried lately because when we are alone he keeps asking 
me to do things which I do not think are right. I do not want 
him to think that I am cold or that I do not care for him, but 
I do not know what to do for the best. Can you help me? 
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I have a 15-year-old son. He goes out quite a lot at nights, 

but has never said anything to his father or me about girl- 

friends. However, the other day, while I was cleaning out the 
pockets of his suit, I came across a letter from a girl. It is 
plain from this letter that he has been seeing her for some time, 
and Iama bit shocked at the affectionate way she writes to him. 
We have tried to bring him up the right way, and I don't 
think that he would do wrong, but I wonder whether the 
girl may be leading him on. Should I speak to him about it, 
and what should I say? 
Mrs M.W. (Bristol) 
2. SEX MORALS IN THE 'SIXTIES 

The British Medical Association's report on the sexual morality 
of young people is a stirring call for better behaviour. But the 
problems of sexual behaviour can never be solved by such ad- 
monitions—whether to the young, to their parents or to their 
teachers. Preaching chastity is like preaching any other virtue— 

necessary, but not necessarily effective. 

Promiscuity, particularly when it leads to venereal disease 
and to the birth of illegitimate children (with all the known 
consequences in misery and delinquency that this means), is 
clearly most undesirable. But to say this, no matter how per- 
Suasively, does not stop promiscuity occurring. That can only 
be done by people practising self-restraint. 

The trouble is that some of the traditional motives for self- 
restraint were based on beliefs that many no longer hold. The 
present challenge to parents and to society is how to bring 
up children in the beliefs and the knowledge of today to behave 
sensibly—not how we can return to the customs of yesterday. 


Consider the above point of view. How far do you agree with 
the opinion expressed in the last paragraph? 


D. Written Work 
l. Write down the meaning of each of the following words as 
given in your dictionary: 
Sex morals admonitions chastity virtue venereal disease 
illegitimate delinquency self-restraint motives 
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2. Write down sentences in your own words to show you under- 
stand the meaning of each word in Exercise 1 above. 

3. Write down ways in which you as a parent would bring up 
your children to behave sensibly over sex matters. 

4. Why is it sometimes difficult to discuss one's own problems, 
doubts and fears with adults? Is language a barrier? For ex- 
ample how many of the words in Exercise 1 above did you 
know already? And for how many of them do you have ‘slang’ 
words or obscene words which you know and hear used in- 
stead of the more objective ones in the exercise? 

5. How far do you think that religious beliefs help a person to 
exercise self-restraint in matters of sex? 


E. Composition and Letter Writing 


1. Write a letter to your son or daughter aged twelve mentioning 
the sort of sex problems likely to be met in the next year or two 
and explain how best to tackle them. 

2. Write a story about two young people in love. 

3. Write a letter to a friend beginning Zt is now four years since I 


was married and these are what I think to be the advantages of 
married life. 


F. Punctuation 


Punctuate the following passage, adding capital letters and in- 

serting paragraphs where necessary: 
it is a triumph said mr bankes laying his knife down for a 
moment he had eaten attentively it was rich it was tender it was 
perfectly cooked how did she manage these things in the depth 
of the country he asked her she was a wonderful woman all his 
love all his reverence had returned and she knew it it is a french 
recipe of my grandmothers said mrs ramsay speaking with a 
ring of great pleasure in her voice of course it was french what 
passes for cookery in england is an abomination they agreed 
it is putting cabbages in water it is roasting till it is like leather 
it is cutting off delicious skins of vegetables in which said mr 
bankes all the virtue of the vegetable is contained 
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G. Reading for Pleasure 
If you'll give me a kiss and be my girl 
Jump on my bike, we'll do a ton. 
We'll explode from the city in a cloud of dust 
And roar due west to the setting sun. 


We'll bounce the days all over the beach 
Pop them like seaweed and scatter ourselves 
Careless as kids with candy floss 

Into all the shapes of all the shells. 


We'll go as giddy as merry-go-rounds 
Bump with a crash like dodgem cars 
Float in a basket of coloured balloons 
Or jump in a rocket and whizz for Mars. 


If you love to be blown by a roar of wind 
If you love to twist and spin and twirl 

If you love to crash on the shore like waves 
Then give me a kiss and be my girl. 


Ilove to be blown by a roar of wind 

But I love to watch the sea asleep 

And breathe in salt and fresh-caught shrimps 
As we wind our way through snoring streets. 


I'll jive in a cellar till the band drops dead 
But I want you to sing on your own guitar 
For no one but me and a moonlight oak 
Then dive in the silent lake for a star. 


I love to twist the night away 

But I love to hold you dark and still. 

I love your kick that drives us miles 

But I love the view from the top of a hill. 


But if you give me the crashing waves 
And sing me the blues of the sea as well, 
Then, whether there’s candyfloss or not, 
TIl give you a kiss and be your girl. 
LEO AYLEN 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 


Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
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Exposition and Description 


Read the two passages below then answer the questions which follow. 


l. THE PROSE OF ARGUMENT 


The lover, the poet and the mystic find a fuller satisfaction than 
the seeker after power can ever know, since they can retain the 
Object of their love, whereas the seeker after power must be 
perpetually engaged in some fresh manipulation if he is not to 
Suffer from a sense of emptiness. When I come to die I shall not 
feel I have lived in vain. I have seen the earth turn red at evening, 
the dew sparkling in the morning, and the snow shining under a 
frosty sun; I have smelt rain after drought, and heard the stormy 
Atlantic beat upon the granite shores of Cornwall. Science may 
bestow these and other joys among more people than could other- 
Wise enjoy them. If so, its power will be wisely used. But when it 
takes out of life the moments to which life owes its value, science 
will not deserve admiration, however cleverly and however elabor- 
ately it may lead men along the road to despair. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL : The Scientific Outlook 


2. THE PROSE OF INFORMATION 


After fertilisation the nuclei of the ovum and the sperm fuse 
together and the embryo commences its existence. It becomes 
implanted in the wall of the uterus and derives its nourishment 
from the blood of the mother. The single cell which resulted from 
the union of the sperm with the ovum divides repeatedly until a 
mass of cells is produced. 

The whole of this cell-mass is not going to form the new in- 
dividual. Out of it forms the embryo and the rest of it is hollowed 
Out to form a bag with thin walls which become filled with a fluid 
to protect the growing embryo. One area of the wall of the bag is 
thickened and is firmly attached to the wall of the uterus. This is 
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the Placenta. The embryo draws its nourishment through blood 
vessels which connect it to the placenta. 

The length of time the embryo remains in the mother's uterus 
is called the Period of Gestation. This varies according to the size 
of the animal. It is relatively longer in highly developed animals. 
It varies from 19 days in the mouse to 645 days in the elephant. 
In the dog it is 61 days and in the horse 337 days. In the whale, 
which is the largest mammal, it is only about 365 days. In man it 
is about 270 days, which is reckoned as being nine months. 


A. Comment and Discussion on Passage 1 


. Give the gist of Bertrand Russell's argument in one sentence. 
. Would it be helpful if the author had defined power? 

. What examples does he give to illustrate his thesis? 

. Is the technique of contrast or comparison used? 

. Is the argument used sensible, logical and sound? Give reasons. 
. Does he use any emotionally-toned language? 

. What is the author’s aim? 


. Comment and Discussion on Passage 2 


. Provide a title in a single word and another one in one sentence. 
- Comment on the sentence structure. Find examples of inversion. 
. What is the author's aim? 

Some technical terms are explained. Give examples. 

What is the topic of each paragraph? 

Is there any attempt at persuasion, any emotively-toned lan- 
guage? Is there a clear plan? 


DANPWNHE BADUNRYWNHE 


C. Further Comment and Criticism 


1. In what ways does the sentence structure differ in each passage? 

2. Explain in your own words the essential difference between the 
prose of information and the prose of argument. 

. Science may bestow these and other joys among more people 
than could otherwise enjoy them. Expand this inference and give 
examples which you think the author may have had in mind. 

4. Would it have been helpful if the text in Passage 2 had been 

supported by a diagram? 

What figures of speech, if any, are used in both passages? 
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. In what ways does the style and treatment in Rachel Carson’s 
The Atlantic Ridge (Chapter 3) differ from Passage 2 above? 

. In what ways does the prose of Tynan’s argument in Chapter 7 
differ from that of Bertrand Russell in this chapter? 

8. Would you call John Steinbeck’s passage in Chapter 8 the 
prose of information or of argument or of literary description 
or a mixture? 

. Now test Passages 1 and 2 in this chapter in terms of the three 
essentials of good writing as set forth by Somerset Maugham 
below: 

I should say that the three essentials of good writing are 
lucidity, euphony and simplicity; and their importance is 
according to the order in which I have placed them. It is good 
that the reader should know exactly what you want to say 
and it is good that your words should fall pleasantly on the 
ear; a simple vocabulary is very desirable, but it is well to 
be prepared to sacrifice it if your meaning is not clear and 
you may without reproach choose an elaborate word rather 
than a plain one if its sound, in its place, is more delightful. 
Now it is very seldom that these three things come from a 
happy accident of nature; for the most part they are achieved 
by intensive training and assiduous labour. It is only by 
practice that the writer learns to stick to his point, which is 
the first and best rule of composition, and it is again only by 
practice that he learns how to present his theme with order, 
balance and succinctness. 

10. Choose any two passages in this book and apply the Somerset 

Maugham test above to each. 


N 
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THE WHITE DOVE by Aled Vaughan 


IT WAS A SATURDAY, always in that age gone by a magic day. 
No school, the whole countryside to roam in, my secret self the 
captain of the top-of-the-league football team, scoring all the 
goals and leaving every man on the field breathless with my dash 
and skill. Or perhaps I was the last of the Welsh Kings, alone on 
a moonlit moor after a fierce battle with the English, and striding 
the heather savagely as I planned a campaign that would crush the 
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enemy into powder. My faithful followers would carry me shoul- 
der high, victorious through the village; in passing I would knock 
the spotless black bowler off Evans the schoolmaster's head, 
knock it into the mud because the week before he had given me 
six canes for uprooting two of the best school apple-trees to make 
stilts. 

But that day, that hour, I was playing with my best friend, 
Emyr, in the stackyard at home. Emyr wasn't there, but I had to 
have him with me because it was a competition to see who would 
be the first to hit the empty salmon tin stuck on top of the garden 
fence. Emyr was my left hand and had six stones; I was my right 
hand, and I too had six stones—except when I was losing, and 
then I would look up at the sky and sneak an extra one. I was 
winning most of the time because I’m a right-handed person. 

‘A wonderful aimer you are!’ I made Emyr say. ‘Four times 
you've hit it! And only once have I got it.’ 

‘I practise almost every night,’ I answered modestly. 

‘So do I,’ Emyr admitted. 

There was nothing else I could say. I shrugged my shoulders 
and smiled shyly. Then I hit the tin twice running. My heart 
trembled in my throat. 

It was a grey afternoon. Black clouds dragged across the valley, 
so low that they just missed our chimney that had a slate on top 
to stop the wind turning the smoke back. The sky was wide and 
flat. The mountains were covered. In the fields the green grass 
had been washed with soot, and the trees were strange animals 
with bare and dry horns stabbing the sky. The two or three withered 
leaves clinging crisply to them were sensitive ears. Everywhere 
was like the picture of the Great War in the classroom, the picture 
that made me sweat and crumble inside every time I looked at it. 
Horses, men, guns and bayonets were plastered across one another 
on a canvas of blood and flame. 

There was an emptiness on my left side. Emyr had gone. The 
salmon tin was the helmet of a German as he peeped over the 
edge of a trench, and I was a French Field-Marshal throwing 
cannon balls at him. 


Thad hit him three times without killing him, and I knew I was 
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getting tired of being a French Field-Marshal, when a white dove 
came curving swiftly and silently out of the black clouds. It made 
three smooth circles round the stackyard and then, with a little 
flutter, it settled on the high rib of our barn roof. 

Iwas transformed. I was no longer myself, a boy with two arms, 
two legs, and a face. I was the earth, everyone, everywhere, and I 
drifted silently around the barn, my eyes always on the white dove. 
It stood delicately on the roof, carved in snowflakes, a dazzling 
light that made a joke of the sombre world. Its small unblemished 
breast rose and fell evenly in confident challenge to the threatening 
sky. Time had gone, and I was standing in the centre of eternity. 

A howling gust of wind rode menacingly across the black and 
grey countryside. It struck cruelly at the side of the dove. The 
white form lost its grace; wings screamed, and feathers were 
chaotic with fright. My omniscience shrivelled; I was aware again 
of the sombreness of the afternoon. 

The bird regained its dazzling beauty, but my peace was des- 
troyed. Time was back, pressing callously. I was now full of a 
trembling desire to hold the dove safely in my hands. Before peace 
could return I would have to possess it, to protect it, to have it 
with me always. I ran to the cart shed, and my eagerness gave 
me strength to carry the long ladder which I placed against the 
barn wall, When I reached the roof the dove was still there, almost 
within reach. My joy was back; but not calm and strong as before. 
I climbed higher to balance precariously on the top stave, my knees 
against the hard tile coping of the roof. But I was beyond the 
vicious hand of danger: the dove had exterminated it. Making 
endearing noises my tongue had never discovered before I pushed 
my hand along the cold slates. The bird turned its head, and ex- 
amined my crawling fingers with round flat eyes the colour of new 
pennies. And then, just as I was about to touch it, it fluttered 
gently, swooped above the sloping roof, and flew straight through 
the open doorway of the cart shed. J clutched at the slates. They 
had suddenly become the jagged teeth of danger grinning at me. I 
descended the ladder with painful care. In the enclosed shed the 
dove had perched itself on a higher rafter, and as I closed the giant 
doors to trap it I knew I was bordering on evil. 
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With ancient cunning I examined every possible way of reaching 
the bird. But it was way up beyond anything I could climb, and I 
knew the ladder was too long to stand upright in the shed. Then 
the evil gripped me completely, and I relished it. Outside, after 
making sure that no one was looking, I helped myself to a pocketful 
of stones. I returned, fastened the doors, and took aim. The first 
Stone missed. It exploded against the galvanised roof, and the dove 
inclined its head towards the noise, asking a silent question. But 
the second stone struck home and my prey threw itself helplessly 
against its harsh prison wall. I was jubilant. But there was some- 
thing terrifying about the way the bird had not uttered a sound 
when the stone violated it. I struck again, and in a hysterical 
attempt to escape the dove crashed into a steel girder. As it fell 
into my waiting arms its wings thrashed ecstatically. 

And oh, the scaring joy of holding it, of feeling its softly curving 
feather-covered body filling the hollows of my hands. Its heart 
ticked sharply against my palms as if the life of it were thrusting 
itself forward to communicate and immerse itself in mine. And it 
succeeded in its quest, for at the moment I was as one with the 
dove, a white flash of happiness, free to fly over the cumbersome 
world or to explore the smooth sky. The evil had never been. 
‘Oh my lovely, lovely, lovely dove!" I crooned. ‘My beautiful 
white dove!’ I carried it out of the prison. 


The moment it saw the sky and fields it tried to escape. It 
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struggled in my hands and its startled eyes blinked with alarm. I 
Shrank with unhappiness. It didn't understand me. 'I won't hurt 
you? I sobbed, holding it directly in front of me so that it could 
understand by the look on my face. ‘I won't hurt you! I'll be your 
greatest friend! I'll spend every evening and all Saturday and 
Sunday feeding you" 

It struggled again, and I had to hold it firmly. Everything was 
confused because I didn't want to force it to do anything against 
its will, and yet I wanted to keep it. After it had settled and I was 
thinking it had understood I wanted to beits friend, its beak opened 
and a small ball of blood rolled off its creamy tongue and broke 
on the back of my hand. Stunned, I watched it trickling warmly 
down to my wrist. Then came a terrible remorse. ‘Forgive me!’ 
I cried, holding its warm body firmly to my breast. ‘I didn’t mean 
to hurt you! I only wanted to be your friend! Will you forgive me? 
Am I forgiven? I held it away from me and opened my hands, 
hoping that if I were to offer it its freedom my crime would be 
redeemed, and that if it didn’t fly away it would be proof that it 
had forgiven me. But my fingers had scarcely broken away from 
the feathers when the wings opened and without a sound its white 
form streaked through the air and climbed towards the black 
clouds. It vanished. 

The world was now an endless cave and I was alone, lost, as 
lonely as the sea on a stormy night. My heart could hold no more 
and I wept as I ran towards the grey house. 
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D. Composition and Letter Writing 


I5 


8. Write a letter of formal acceptance to 


Write a composition beginning When I come to die I shall have 
not lived in vain ... or a reasonable account of How I spent 
my money after I won the Pools. 


. Write a letter to St Joan in prison at Rouen urging her to accept 


life imprisonment on the grounds that while there is life there 
is hope or write a letter to Bertrand Russell disagreeing with 
his viewon the grounds that powercan give one great satisfaction 
since with it one can do great good. 


. Read again the passage by D. H. Lawrence from Sea and 


Sardinia in Chapter 4, page 34-35. Then write a passage entitled 
Snow and Switzerland, but from the point of view of a 
traveller arriving in the snow-covered mountains. 


. In the prose of exposition, describe one of the following: 


arefrigerator a modern kitchen sink unit how to tie a tie 
rock climbing how to paper a room how to rescue à 
drowning man a public telephone call box and how to use it 
an electric iron what happens when a tooth is filled. 


- Describe in a couple of paragraphs the character of any animal, 


insect or human being as displayed by their actions. 


- Write a story called ‘The Best Experience of My Life’ or ‘The 


Worst Experience of My Life’ (it can be real or imaginary). 


- Write a vivid description of the feelings of one of the following 


(include the setting): 


A spider man balanced hundreds of feet above the roaring 
traffic misses his footing and nearly falls. 

A boy or girl sits alone sobbing by the fireside after a quarrel 
with the person he or she loves most in the world. 

A nurse sits exhausted beside the bed of the baby whose life 


she has helped to save by devoted attention and care during 
the last two days. 


You are sitting in a crowded aero 


plane crossing the Atlantic. 
Suddenly the engines splutter, 


stop, restart and stop again. 


J a formal invitation to 
attend a local dinner to meet the famous Dr Smith. The invita- 
tion is from the chairman of your local council, 
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E. Reading for Pleasure—SAINT JOAN 


Saint Joan has been persuaded to save herself from death by sign- 
ing an admission that the ‘voices’ came from the devil. Then she 
hears the court condemn her to life imprisonment. So she tears 
up the recantation. Read it aloud—it was written for the stage. 
You promised me my life; but you lied. You think that life is 
nothing but not being stone dead. It is not the bread and water 
I fear: I can live on bread: when have I asked for more? It is 
no hardship to drink water if the water be clean. Bread has 
no sorrow for me, and water no affliction. But to shut me from 
the light of the sky and the sight of the fields and flowers: to 
chain my feet so that I can never again ride with the soldiers 
nor climb the hills; to make me breathe foul damp darkness, and 
keep from me everything that brings me back to the love of 
God when your wickedness and foolishness tempt me to hate 
Him: all this is worse than the furnace in the Bible that was 
heated seven times. I could do without my warhorse: I could 
drag about in a skirt; I could let the banners and the knights 
and soldiers pass me and leave me behind as they leave the 
other women, if only I could still hear the wind in the trees, the 
larks in the sunshine, the young lambs crying through the healthy 
frost, and the blessed church bells that send my angel voices 
floating to me on the wind. But without these things I cannot 
live; and by your wanting to take them away from me, or from 
any human creature, I know that your counsel is of the devil, 
and that mine is of God. BERNARD SHAW 


F. Modern Living—A Nation of Gamblers? 

The horses are out on the flat again, and most days the thunder of 
hooves drowns the noise of public affairs. Day and night in the 
crowded bingo halls the new high priests intone the magic num- 
bers to their paying flock; even in the smartest Kensington streets 
the betting shops are crowded; behind hedges in Westmorland the 
cries of bookmakers drown the sound of barking hounds on the 
trail. By creating Premium Bonds the state has lent chance res- 
Pectability. The itinerant moralist could be excused for believing 
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that the nation has given itself over to gambling. An expense of 
wages in a waste of shame, possibly; or not? 

The British have always been fond of gambling, have always 
enjoyed, in Samuel Johnson's phrase, this *mode of transferring 
property without any intermediate good'. There are men who will 
bet on raindrops running down a window; coalminers bet on cock- 
roaches racing along the seam; cricketers bet on anything. What is 
new,sincethe 1960 Actlegalized bettingshopsand other more arcane 
quests for the quick quid, is the widespread impression that a whole 
people has taken to the flutter. Never before hastheannualgambling 
turnover exceeded £1,000 million. Boom has followed the Act. 

There was a time when it was widely believed that gambling 
was the product as well as the cause of social misery. Remove the 
misery and mass gambling would wither away. Now attitudes are 
more uncertain. They veer sharply from traditional condemna- 
tion to a disappointment that society offers people no more 
fruitful pastimes than bingo’s mathematics; from a feeling that: 
it’s just fun, to the opinion that a gamble is a brief ceremony of 
innocence and hope. Whichever, it attracts vast public investment. 
Its impact on the economy is growing. It is largely untaxed. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Consider the attraction of horse racing and of bingo sessions 
to those who take part. 


2. Arguments for and against blood sports. 
3 


. Has the state made chance respectable by creating Premium 
Bonds? 


4. Would The Case for Culture arg 
away from gambling? 

5. Explain your attitudes and your opinions about gambling. 

6. Comment on any new legislation on gambling since the 1960 
Act. Is it sensible to tax all forms of. gambling? 

7. Write to the Churches’ Council on Gambling, 215 Abbey House, 
Westminster, London S.W.1, for their latest annual review. 
Compare what is spent on gambling with what is spent on smok- 


ing, drinking, education and the Health Service, This can be 
done in the form of a chart. 


ued in Chapter 7 turn people 


17 
The Summing Up 


PRINTED BELOW IS the whole of Chapter XII from The Summing 
Up by W. Somerset Maugham. He refers to Ruskin, Sir Thomas 
Browne's last chapter of Hydriotaphia, to Corneille, to Sir 
Thomas More; he suggests that King James's Bible has had a 
harmful influence on English prose. Thus there is plenty of re- 
Search work to do; plenty to argue about; questions will crowd in 
and suggest themselves. Ask and answer them among yourselves. 


SIMPLICITY Is NOT such an obvious merit as lucidity. I have 
aimed at it because I have no gift for richness. Within limits I 
admire richness in others, though I find it difficult to digest in 
quantity. I can read one page of Ruskin with delight, but twenty 
only with weariness. The rolling period, the stately epithet, the 
noun rich in poetic associations, the subordinate clauses that give 
the sentence weight and magnificence, the grandeur like that of 
wave following wave in the open sea; there is no doubt that in 
all this there is something inspiring. Words thus strung together 
fall on the ear like music. The appeal is sensuous rather than in- 
tellectual, and the beauty of the sound leads you easily to conclude 
that you need not bother about the meaning. But words are tyran- 
nical things, they exist for their meanings, and if you will not pay 
attention to these, you cannot pay attention at all. Your mind 
Wanders. 

This kind of writing demands a subject that will suit it. It is 
Surely out of place to write in the grand style of inconsiderable 
things. No one wrote in this manner with greater success than Sir 
Thomas Browne, but even he did not always escape this pitfall. 
In the last chapter of Hydriotaphia the matter, which is the des- 
tiny of man, wonderfully fits the baroque splendour of the lan- 
guage, and here the Norwich doctor produced a piece of prose that 
has never been surpassed in our literature; but when he describes 
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the finding of his urns in the same splendid manner the effect (at 
least to my taste) is less happy. 

But if richness needs gifts with which everyone is not endowed, 
simplicity by no means comes by nature. To achieve it needs 
rigid discipline. So far as I know ours is the only language in 
which it has been found necessary to give a name to the piece 
of prose which is described as the purple patch; it would not have 
been necessary to do so unless it were characteristic. English prose 
is elaborate rather than simple. It was not always so. Nothing 
could be more racy, straightforward, and alive than the prose of 
Shakespeare; but it must be remembered that this was dialogue 
written to be spoken. We do not know how he would have written 
if like Corneille he had composed prefaces to his plays. It may be 
that they would have been as euphuistic as the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth. But earlier prose, the prose of Sir Thomas More, for 
instance, is neither ponderous, flowery, nor oratorical. It smacks 
of the English soil. 

To my mind King James's Bible has had a harmful influence on 
English prose. I am not so stupid as to deny its great beauty, and 
it is obvious that there are passages in it of a simplicity which is 
deeply moving. But it is an oriental book. Its alien imagery has 
nothing to do with us. Those hyperboles, those luscious metaphors, 
are foreign to our genius. I cannot but think that not the least of. 
the misfortunes that the Secession from Rome brought upon the 
spiritual life of our country is that this work for so long a period 
became the daily, and with many the only, reading of our people. 
Those rhythms, that powerful vocabulary, that grandiloquence, 
became part and parcel of the national sensibility. The plain, 
honest English speech was overwhelmed with ornament. Blunt 
Englishmen twisted their tongues to speak like Hebrew prophets. 
There was evidently something in the English temper to which this 
was congenial, perhaps a native lack of precision in thought, 
perhaps a naive delight in fine words for their own sake, an innate 
eccentricity and love of embroidery, I do not know; but the fact 
remains that ever since, English prose has had to struggle against 
the tendency to luxuriance. 


When from time to time the spirit of the language has reasserted 
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itself, as it did with Dryden and the writers of Queen Anne, it was 
only to be submerged once more by the pomposities of Gibbon and 
Dr Johnson. When English prose recovered simplicity with Haz- 
litt, the Shelley of the letters, and Charles Lamb at his best, it 
lost it again with de Quincey, Carlyle, Meredith and Walter 
Pater. It is obvious that the grand style is more striking than the 
plain. Indeed many people think that a style that does not attract 
notice is not style. They will admire Walter Pater's but will read 
an essay by Matthew Arnold without giving a moment's atten- 
tion to the elegance, distinction and sobriety with which he set 
down what he had to say. 

The dictum that the style is the man is well known. It is one of 
those aphorisms that say too much to mean à great deal. Where 
is the man in Goethe, in his bird-like lyrics or in his clumsy prose? 
And Hazlitt? But I suppose that if a man has a confused mind he 
will write in a confused way, if his temper is capricious his prose 
will be fantastical, and if he has a quick, darting intelligence that 
is reminded by the matter in hand of a hundred things, he will, 
unless he has great self-control, load his pages with metaphor and 
Simile. There is a great difference between the magniloquence of 
the Jacobean writers, who were intoxicated with the new wealth 
that had lately been brought into the language, and the turgidity 
of Gibbon and Dr Johnson, who were the victims of bad theories. 

I can read every word that Dr Johnson wrote with delight for 
he had good sense, charm and wit. No one could have written 
better if he had not wilfully set himself to write in the grand style. 
He knew good English when he saw it. No critic has praised Dry- 
den’s prose more aptly. He said of him that he appeared to have 
no art other than that of expressing with clearness what he thought 
with vigour. And one of his Lives he finished with the words: . 
“Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison.’ But when he himself sat down to write 
it was with a very different aim. He mistook the orotund for the 
dignified. He had not the good breeding to see that simplicity and 
naturalness are the truest mark of distinction. 


For to write good prose is an affair of good manners. It is, un- 
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like verse, a civil art. Poetry is baroque. Baroque is tragic, massive 
and mystical. It is elemental. It demands depth and insight. I 
cannot but feel that the prose writers of the baroque period, the 
authors of King James's Bible, Sir Thomas Browne, Glanvill, 
were poets who had lost their way. Prose is a rococo art. It needs 
taste rather than power, decorum rather than inspiration, and 
vigour rather than grandeur. Form for the poet is the bit and the 
bridle without which (unless you are an acrobat) you cannot ride 
your horse;but forthewriter of prose it is the chassis without which 
your car does not exist. It is not an accident that the best prose was 
written when rococo, with its elegance and moderation, at its birth 
attained its greatest excellence. For rococo was evolved when baro- 
que had become declamatory, and the world, tired of the stupen- 
dous, asked for restraint. It was the natural expression of persons 
who valued a civilized life. 

Humour, tolerance and horse-sense made the great tragic issues 
that had preoccupied the first half of the seventeenth century 
Seem excessive. The world was a more comfortable place to live 
in, and perhaps for the first time in centuries the cultivated classes 
could sit back and enjoy their leisure. It has been said that good 
prose should resemble the conversation of a well-bred man. Con- 
versation is only possible when men's minds are free from pressing 
anxieties. Their lives must be reasonably secure and they must 
have no grave concern about their Souls. They must attach impor- 
tance to the refinements of civilization. They must value courtesy, 
they must pay attention to their persons (and have we not also 
been told that good prose should be like the clothes of a well- 
dressed man, appropriate but unobtrusive 7) they must fear to 
bore, they must be neither flippant nor solemn, but always apt; 
and they must look upon ‘enthusiasm’ with a critical glance. This 
is a soil very suitable for prose. It is not to be wondered at that it 
gave a fitting opportunity for the appearance of the best writer of 
prose that our modern world has seen, Voltaire. The writers of 
English, perhaps owing to the poetic nature of the language, have 
seldom reached the excellence that seems to have come so naturally 


to him. It is in so far as they have approached the ease, sobriety 


and precision of the great French masters that they are admirable. 


18 
Three Test Papers 


A. Time allowed 13 hours. Answer all the questions set. 
* Read the following passage carefully and then answer the questions 
which follow. 
When we speak of workers we do not confine our words to those 
who work with their hands. Those who are engaged in super- 
| vision and other forms of management are quite as much work- 
ers as the weaver or the miner. And just as itis of importance to 
| the nation that the handicraftsman should do good work, so it 
| is important that the management of all forms of business and 
industry should be effective, honest and intelligent. 

A man has a choice between doing honest work or slovenly 
Work, in book-keeping or in clerk's work, just as he has in 
carpentering or bricklaying. Indeed, the disasters which result 
from mismanagement and fraud in the conduct of a business are 
often more grievous than those which arise from bad hand- 
work, For example, the man who, through folly or idleness, or 
fraud, ruins a great business, may bring misery on thousands, 
whereas the evils of a badly-joined door generally stop at injury 

to an individual. 
What duty has the 
Unquestionably, it is 
with, and to help on, 
workers to improve their mate 
their intelligence. And for this pl 
among others: if the workers are pr 
hopeful, they will do far more and far 
condition is depressed. 
It is then to the intere 


community as a whole to the workers? 
the duty of the community to sympathize 
every fair and reasonable effort of the 
rial condition and to develop 
ain and common-sense reason 
OSperous, intelligent and 
better work than if their 


st of the State—that is, of the community 
—that the workers should be well off in body and mind. A 
healthy, skilful, intelligent body of workers, upright and self- 
reliant in character, is a source of strength to the nation. An 
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unhealthy, depressed, ignorarit body of working men, without 
independence or the power of self-help, is a source of danger. 
That is why the community should sympathize with the workers 
in their efforts to secure better material conditions or, in other 
words, to make the best of themselves. 

One of the main objects of that association which we call a 
State is the making of good citizens; for if the greater part of the 
members of a State are not good citizens, that State is as 
inevitably doomed to ruin as is a rotten tree. How is the good 
citizen to be built up? First, by a faithful discharge of the 
homelier duties of life. Civic duty, the citizen's duty, begins in 
the life of the family, and expands with his occupations in trade, 
business and profession. And especially can the duties of the 
good citizen be learnt in the membership of self-governing 
societies. In helping to manage the affairs of a Trade Union, à 
Club, a Benefit Society or a Co-operative Store, a man is learn- 
ing how to help to manage and control the affairs of the State. 
Every one of these voluntary associations is a school of civic 
duty. (approx. 490 words). 


1. Summarize the above passage in about a quarter of its length. 

2. Explain what the writer means in lines 18 to 21, *Unquestion- 
ably .. . intelligence’. 

3. Civic duty, the citizen's duty, begins in the life of the family. 
In what ways do you think civic duty begins in the life of a 
family? 


4. Give briefly the meaning of five of the following words as they 

are used in the passage: 
supervision (line 2); grievous (line 12); interest (line 25); 
association (line 34); inevitably (line 37); discharge (line 38); 
voluntary (line 46). 

5. Use each of the following words in two separate sentences to 
show the change in meaning of the word brought about by 
altering the stress from the first to the second syllable: 

incense discount refuse minute 
6. Explain the force of the prefix in each of the following words: 


antiseptic archbishop bicycle hexagon submarine tele- 
vision transcontinental. 
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7. Explain clearly any four of the following expressions: 
to have an eye to business 
to go against the grain 
seasonal trade 
to be a good Samaritan 
an act of vandalism 
to put in quarantine 
8. Choose five of the following words. Frame sentences in which 
each of them is used with the appropriate preposition: 
absolve implicate submit acquit comply dissent concur 
assent different. 


B. Time allowed 21 hours. Answer questions 1 and 2. You are 
advised to spend approximately half the time on each question. 


1. Read the following passage very carefully, and then answer 
question (a) and three of the questions (b)-(f). 

Do we realize the extent to which the modern world relies 
on public utterances and the Press? Do we realize how com- 
pletely we are all in the power of report? Any little lie or ex- 
aggerated sentiment uttered by one with a bee in his bonnet, 
with a principle, or an end to serve, can, if cleverly expressed 
and distributed, distort the views of thousands, sometimes of 
millions. Any wilful suppression of truth for Party or personal 
ends can so falsify our vision of things as to plunge us into 
endless cruelties and follies. Honesty of thought and speech 
and written word is a jewel, and they who curb prejudice and 
seek honourably to know and speak the truth are the only 
true builders of a better life. 

But what a dull world it will be if we cannot chatter and write 
irresponsibly, cannot explode with hatred, or pursue our own 
ends without scruple! To be tied to the apron-strings of truth, 
or coiffed with the nightcap of silence—who in this age of cheap 
ink and oratory will submit to such a fate? And yet, if we do not 
want another seven million violent deaths, another eight million 
maimed and halt and blind, and if we do not want anarchy, our 
tongues must be sober, and we must tell the truth. Report, I 
would almost say, now rules the world and holds the fate of 
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man on the sayings of its many tongues. If the good sense of 
mankind cannot somehow restrain utterance and cleanse re- 
port, Democracy, so highly vaunted, will not save us; and all 
the glib words of promise spoken might as well have lain un- 
uttered in the throats of orators. . 

Under Democracy, we are always in peril of taking the line 
of least resistance and immediate material profit. The gentleman, 
for instance, whoever he was, who first discovered that he could 
sell his papers better by undercutting the standard of his rivals, 
and appealing to the lower tastes of the Public under the flag 
of that convenient expression ‘what the Public wants’, made a 
most evil discovery. The Press is for the most part in the hands of 
men who know what is good and right. It can be a great agency 
for levelling up. But whether it is so or not is a debatable point. 
There ought to be no room for doubt in any of our minds that 
the Press is on the side of the angels. It can do as much as any 
single agency to raise the level of honesty, intelligence, public 
spirit, and taste in the average citizen; in other words, to build 
Democracy on a sure foundation. This is truly a tremendous 
trust; for the safety of civilization and the happiness of mankind 
hang thereby. The saying about little children and the kingdom 
of heaven was meant for the ears of all those who have it in 
their power to influence simple folk. To be a good and honest 
editor or a good and honest journalist is in these days to be à 
veritable benefactor of mankind. 


(a) In a passage of not more than seventy of your own words, 
summarize the ways in which the Press can misuse its power, 
and what the consequences of such misuse might be. 

(b) Answer the following, avoiding, as far as possible, the words 
of the passage. Each answer should not exceed thirty words. 

(i) What good can an honest Press do? 
(ii) What objection does the author suggest might be brought 
against an honest Press? 

(c) Give a word or short phrase of similar meaning to each of the 
following words as used in the passage: distort, suppression, 


prejudice, irresponsibly, Scruple, oratory, anarchy, vaunted, 
glib, benefactor. 
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(d) Put the following expressions into your own words, so as to 
bring out clearly the meaning of each: 

(i) An exaggerated sentiment uttered by one with a bee in 

his bonnet. 

(ii) Honesty of thought and speech is a jewel. 

(iii) . . . to be tied to the apron-strings of truth. 

(iv) We are in peril of taking the line of least resistance. 

(V) The Press is on the side of the angels. 

(©) Write out all the subordinate clauses in the passage ‘Zhe 
gentleman, for instance (line 28) ... on a sure foundation". 
Give the kind and function of each clause. 

(f) Either: Compose a speech of not more than a hundred words 
on the power of the television, for good or for evil; 

Or: Write a paragraph of not more than a hundred words on 
the merits of your favourite newspaper or weekly journal, 
giving reasons for your preference. 

2. Write about three pages on one of the following: 

(a) It is proposed to erect a large supermarket store in your 
town. In the form of a letter to a newspaper, give your 
reasons why you agree or disagree with the project. 

(b) Pocket money. 

(c) An account of some craft or hobby which interests you. 

(d) The fascination of a fair. (f) Day-dreaming. 

(e) Why try to break records? (g) The attraction of thrillers. 


C. Time allowed 23 hours. Answer questions 1, 2 and 3 


1. When you have read the following passage carefully, answer 
all three sections of question (a) and TWO of the questions 
(b) to (e). 

Old copper and silver, old wood and old glass move me to a 
certain if often an ignorant and vague response, and to an eager 
dream of possession, which nothing new can excite. The mere 
beauty and mellowness of their forms and hues, their surfaces 
and textures, arouse a quick delight of the senses that has no 
need of intellectual appreciation to enhance it. Merely to roam 
in a musty shop, to peer into dark corners, to handle beautiful, 
Plain old things, isa joy which my feeble powers of discrimination 
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hardly impair, and my feebler powers of acquisition only stimu- 
late. To weigh the attractions of coveted objects, when all are 
desirable, is an added zest. To escape empty-handed is to have 
feasted the imagination for nothing; and if prudence at last 
succumb, there is no thrill of possession like the poor man's 
extravagance. 

Iam catholic by instinct and on principle. A narrow speci- 
alism is alien to the amateur's true spirit. To go through life 
with a single eye to old Wedgwood pottery, or Georgian snuff- 
boxes, argues an illiberal prudence or a mean ambition. A collec- 
tor should not be too careful to be sure of what he buys, or the 
sporting spirit will atrophy; and he who collects that he may 
have the best collection, or a better than his friend's, is little 
more than a miser. These are the vices of collecting, which earn 
for collectors the reputation of bores. The collector after my 
own heart will keep his pleasure from sinking to a business; 
he will indulge a generous light-heartedness and the saving 
grace of humour. His pride of possession will be ancillary to 
his pleasure in beautiful things. If the need of possession be 
paramount, then a pastime has become a habit and may easily 
turn to a disease. 

So it is with an open mind and a sympathetic eye that I run 
the gauntlet of the shops. Yet I am not without predilection; 
my purest, most incandescent passion is for spoons. I love MY 
spoons, and can almost without envy admire the spoons of 
others, for their simple beauty, for the variety which knowledge 
reveals, and for their sweet familiarity. Not the least of the 
triumphs of civilization is that we have fashioned for our daily 
use all those utensils whose propriety and elegance refine the 
gross act of eating and lend a grace to social intercourse—the 
mahogany and the linen, the silver and china and glass. Of all 
these amenities I think that mugs and spoons have the most 
intimate, the most domestic charm. But an aggregation of 
mugs in a small suburban home would be an outrage on pro- 
portion. One cannot easily have too many spoons. 

Perhaps I am but half a collector. Your true collector keeps 
his treasures in shrines, for public or private devotion; he will 
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scarcely suffer flowers in his goblets, or so much as read his first 
editions. But I have little pleasure in a cloistered spoon; a spoon 
that is too precious for use, and must be kept in a cabinet, looks 
forlorn and foolish to my eye. I would sooner risk losing the 
marks than keep a spoon uncleaned; dirty copper and brass are 
very well, but tarnished silver is an offence. My spoons are 
used, not without apprehension, but I trust with fortitude. 


(a) (i) Make a summary, in about 60 words, of the first two para- 
. graphs. Use your own words as far as possible. 
(ii) Explain in not morethan 30 words what the author suggests 


are the characteristics of the ideal collector. 
(iii) State in your own words what the author describes as 
*not the least of the triumphs of civilization". 
(b) Give one word or short phrase of the same meaning as, and 
grammatically equivalent to, each of ten words to be chosen 
from the following: 


enhance discrimination stimulate 
succumb illiberal atrophy 

ancillary predilection propriety 
amenities forlorn fortitude 


(c) Explain fully the comparison that the writer implies or sug- 
gests in each of the following figures of speech: 
(i) to have feasted the imagination. 
(ii) I run the gauntlet of the shops. 
(iii) my purest, most incandescent passion. 
(iv) Your true collector keeps his treasure in shrines, for 
public or private devotion. 


(V) a cloistered spoon. . 
(d) State the kind and function of each of the following dependent 


Clauses: 

G) that has no need of intellectual appreciation to enhance it. 

(ii) what he buys. 

(iii) that he may have the best collection. 

(iv) that we have fashioned for our daily use all those utensils. 

(V) that mugs and spoons have the most intimate, the most 
domestic charm. 
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(e) (i) Explain what is meant by the following: ‘If the need of 
possession be paramount, then a pastime has become a 
habit and may easily turn to a disease.’ 

(ii) Explain why ‘an aggregation of mugs in a small suburban 
home would be an outrage on proportion'. 

2. Write an essay of not less than two pages on one of the follow- 

ing subjects: 

(a) Exploration. 

(b) A description of a seaside resort in winter or an industrial 
town or city on a Sunday afternoon. 

(c) At the hairdressers. (d) Hovercraft. (e) Advertising. 

(f) The advantages and disadvantages of a predominantly 
scientific education. 

3. Write concisely on one of the following: 

(a) The operation of a tape-recorder or a diesel-electric loco- 
motive. 

(b) The ways in which weather forecasts are compiled and 
presented. 

(c) Compare the merits of nylon and terylene with those of 
natural fibres. 

(d) Describe step by step the making of one of the following: 
(i) a concrete garden path 
(ii) a summer dress 
(iii) a patterned wool rug. 

(e) Give a description of the structure of a motorway from the 
points of view of speed, safety, and convenience of access. 

(f) Write a letter to the editor of your local paper making out 2 


case for the preservation of a canal or branch railway threat- 
ened with closure. 


Selected Modern Reading 


There are three sections: (A) Answers to Chapter 9, (B) Titles 
mentioned in this book, (C) A short list for further reading. 


A. Answers to Chapter 9 Research Work 


High Adventure SIR EDMUND HILLARY (Hodder & Stoughton) 
A Pattern of Islands SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE (John Murray) 
Snake Man ALAN WYKES (Hamish Hamilton) 

The Overloaded Ark G. M. DURRELL (Faber paperback) 

Gorillas Were My Neighbours FRED MERFIELD (Longmans) 
Seal Morning ROWENA FARRE (Hutchinson, Unicorn) 

The Cry of a Bird DOROTHY YGLESIAS (Longmans) 

White Fang JACK LONDON (Heinemann) 

Man Eaters of Kumaon JIM CORBETT (O.U.P.) 

Jim Davis JOHN MASEFIELD (Longmans) 

A Kid for Two Farthings WOLF MANKOWITZ (Heinemann) 

The Silent World 3. v. COUSTEAU (Penguin) 

The New Noah G. M. DURRELL (Penguin) 

The Kraken Wakes JOHN WYNDHAM (Longmans) 

Tarka the Otter HENRY WILLIAMSON (Putnam: Puffin) 

The Goshawk T. H. WHITE (Cape) 

In Quest of a Mermaid 3. H. WILLIAMS (Hart-Davis) 

Trustee from the Toolroom NEVIL SHUTE (Heinemann) 

The Kon-Tiki Expedition THOR HEYERDAHL (Allen and Unwin) 


B. Titles mentioned in this book. (Figures in brackets refer to the 
chapter in which the book is mentioned or quoted. Poems are 
shown in quotation marks). 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG ‘Mrs Reece Laughs’ (4) 

JAMES BALDWIN The Fire Next Time (9) (Michael Joseph) 

BALDWIN and AVEDON Nothing Personal (9) (Penguin) 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN ‘The Pike (3) (Poems of Many Years) 
(Collins) 5 

RACHEL CARSON The Sea Around Us (3) (Staples Press & Penguin) 

RACHEL CARSON The Silent Spring (3 and 8) (Hamish Hamilton) 

J. Y. COUSTEAU The Silent World (3) (Hamish Hamilton) 

W. H. DAVIES ‘Leisure’ (7) 

BONAMY DOBREE Modern Prose Style (10) (O.U.P.) 

GEORGE ELIOT Middlemarch (10) (O.U.P.) 

T. S. ELIOT ‘The Love Song of Alfred Prufrock’ (10) (Faber) 

The Diary of Anne Frank (9) 

J. C. FLUGEL Man, Morals and Society (7) (Duckworth, Peregrine) 

KATHLEEN GOODING (11) 

HANS HAAS Expedition into the Unknown (Hutchinson) 

HANS HAAS Diving to Adventure (Hutchinson) 

REX HARRIS (2) Jazz (b) Enjoying Jazz (13) (Pelican) 

L. P. HARTLEY The Go-Between (4 and 8) (Hamish Hamilton) 

ALDOUS HUXLEY Music at Night (13) (Chatto & Windus) 

D. H. LAWRENCE ‘Roses on the Breakfast Table’ (8) 

D. H. LAWRENCE Sea and Sardinia (4) 

LAURIE LEE ‘Christmas Landscape’ (1) (Hogarth Press) 

LAURIE LEE Cider with Rosie (14) 

JENNIE LEE This Great Journey (2) (Macgibbon & Kee) 

DAVID MACE Youth Looks Towards Marriage (15) (Darwen) 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT The Necklace (1) (Hogarth Press) 

LOUIS MACNEICE “Holes in the Sky’ (5) (Faber & Faber) 

SOMERSET MAUGHAM The Summing Up (17) (Heinemann) 

GERALD MOORE Am I too Loud (13) (Hamish Hamilton) 

JOHN MOORE The Seasons of the Year (11) (Collins) 

DAVID OGILVY Confessions of an Advertising Man (5) (Longmans) 

GEORGE ORWELL Shooting an Elephant (Essay) (14) 

VANCE PACKARD The Hidden Persuaders (Longmans and 
Penguin) 

VANCE PACKARD The Waste Makers (5) (Longmans) 

VANCE PACKARD The Status Seekers (Longmans) 

ALAN PATON Cry, the Beloved Country (Penguin) 


ROLAND PERTWEE Young Harry Tremayne (14) (O.U.P.) 
WILLIAM PLOMER ‘Headline History’ (5) 
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I. A. RICHARDS Principles of Literary Criticism (1) (Routledge) 

ALAN SILLITOE The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner (8) 
(W. H. Allen) 

MARSHALL STEARN Jazz (13) (Penguin) 

L.S. STEBBING Thinking to Some Purpose (1) 

JOHN STEINBECK The Grapes of Wrath (8) (Heinemann) 

ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF Armourer’s House (14) (O.U.P.) 

JOHN V. TAYLOR Black and White (9) (S.C.M. Press) 

DYLAN THOMAS Under Milk Wood (2) (Dent) 

MARK TWAIN Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (5) 

JULES VERNE 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea (3) 

H. G. WELLS Modern Utopia (14) s 

T. H. WHITE The Pike (from The Sword in the Stone) (3) (Collins) 

OSCAR WILDE ‘Les Silhouettes’ (2) " 

JOHN WYNDHAM The Kraken Wakes (14 and 17) (Michael 
Joseph) 


C. A Short List for Further Reading 

NEVIL SHUTE A Town Like Alice (Heinemann) — — 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM Tiger in the Smoke (Peregrine) i 
WILLIAM GOLDING Lord of the Flies (Faber and Penguin) 
DAVID HOLBROOK People and Diamonds (C.U.P.) 

JOHN STEINBECK The Red Pony (Heinemann) ] 
RAY BRADBURY The Golden Apples of the Sun (Hart-Davis) 
7. FAY The Franchise Affair (Penguin) 

RAWICZ The Long Walk (Longmans and H.L-S.) 

A. MILLER Death of A Salesman (Penguin) 

GRAHAM GREENE Ministry of Fear (Heinemann) 

DRAMA 

N. Y. GoGoL The Government Inspector (Heinemann) 

H. IBSEN An Enemy of the People 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Major Barbara (Constable) 
THORNTON WILDER Our Town (Longmans) 

ARNOLD WESTER Roots (Penguin) 


Glossary 


Figures of Speech and Grammatical Terms 


ALLITERATION 


AMBIGUITY 


ANTICLIMAX or 
BATHOS 


ANTITHESIS 


ANTONYM 
APPOSITION 


The effective repetition of the same initial 
letter, for emphasis or speed. 
And slowly he drew up, snake-easing 
his shoulders. 
He sipped with his straight mouth. 
A word or sentence which has more than 
one possible meaning, leaving doubt as to 
the intended one. 
He created a large impression when he 
sat down. 
Coming down from a dignified level to 
something trifling or ridiculous at the last 
moment. 
In the catastrophe he lost his own life, 
his family, his fortune and his fountain 
pen. 
Emphasis by contrast, placing together 
two sharply opposed words. 
Crafty men condemn studies; simple 
men admire them; and wise men use 
them. 
A word of opposite meaning. 
The placing of a noun or noun equivalent 
next to a noun or pronoun to add mean- 
ing or explanation. 
P.C. 59, the bravest man in the force, 
was decorated. 
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ASSONANCE 


AUXILIARY VERB 


CLAUSE 


CLICHE 


COLLOQUIALISM 


COMPLEMENT 


COMPLEX 
SENTENCE 

COMPOUND 
SENTENCE 

CO-ORDINATE 
CLAUSE 
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The similarity of vowel sounds in a group 
of words for effect. 

A windpuff bonnet of fawn-froth. 
One which helps another, usually a par- 
ticiple, to form a mood, voice or tense. 

will, shall, am, is, may 
A group of words containing a finite 
verb, but not making a complete sentence. 
Depending for its meaning on another 
part of the sentence, it usually functions 
as a part of speech. Note: A main clause 
does make sense independent of the rest 
of the sentence. 
An expression that has become stale with 
over-use. 

quick as a flash; in leaps and bounds 
Out-of-place use of everyday expression, 
more appropriate to talk than to written 
English. 

he was scared stiff, to put up with 
A word or group of words that complete 
a verb of incomplete predication such as: 
to seem, appear, be. Can be a noun, 
pronoun or adjective or their equivalent. 
It performs the same function as an 
object in transitive verbs. 

he seems happy; he became captain 
A sentence containing at least one main 
clause and one or more dependent clauses 
See DOUBLE SENTENCE 


One that is of equal status with another, 
either main or dependent, usually linked 
to it by a co-ordinate conjunction (and, 
but, or), 

We went out and we had supper. I 


knew what he was doing and why he was 
doing it. 


DOUBLE 
SENTENCE 


ELLIPSIS 
EPIGRAM 


EPITAPH 


EUPHEMISM 


FINITE VERB 


GENERALIZATION 


GERUND 


HACKNEYED 


HYPERBOLE 


IDIOM 


IMAGERY 


IMPERATIVE 
Moop 
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A sentence containing two main clauses 
only, usually joined by a co-ordinating 
conjunction. The ground was fit and the 
match was played. 
Omission of words strictly needed to make 
a complete grammatical construction. 
She is shorter than I (am). 
A short, witty saying. 
Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise. 
An inscription, either serious or in jest, 
on a tombstone. 
A mild and veiled expression used in 
place of an unpleasant or forthright one. 
he has passed away (died). 
A verb which is limited by a subject and 
has tense. 
The use of one general term to cover a 
number of particular items—a funda- 
mental of précis. 
wasps, bees, mosquitoes and gnats are 
insects 
A non-finite part of a verb, ending in -ing 
doing the work of a noun. 
Dancing is my hobby. 
Referring to works or expressions that 
have become stale through over-use 
(compare CLICHE). 
Exaggeration for effect. 
a thousand apologies 
Expression characteristic of the speech of 
a country or group of people; natur 
and unaffected speech. 
Imaginative description, usually by the 
use of simile and metaphor. 
The form of a verb expressin; 
mand. The subject is usually omitted. 
(You) Run away! 
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IMPLICIT 


IMPRESSIONISM 


INCOMPLETE 
PREDICATION 


INDIRECT 
SPEECH 

INFINITE (NON- 
FINITE) VERB 


IRONY 


JARGON 


JOURNALESE 


MAIN CLAUSE 


MALAPROPISM 


METAPHOR 


MIXED 
METAPHOR 
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Implied; meaning that is understood but 
not stated. 
A style which makes an attempt to reach 
a particular effect by general suggestion 
rather than by an accurate and detailed 
reproduction. 
Verbs which require a noun or adjective 
as complement, to complete meaning. 

he became (ill); this looks (good) 
Speech reported by another person, not 
punctuated as for direct speech. 
Parts of the verb not limited by a subject. 
They have no tense, number or person. 
Gerunds, participles, infinitives. 
Use of language to convey a meaning 
opposite to that literally stated. 

That was a fine thing to do. (meaning 

unpleasant) 
Language belonging largely to a special 
group, trade, profession; technical lan- 
guage, often ugly in sound and difficult to 
understand. 
A particular form of JARGON often 
favoured by journalists, 
The clause that makes the main state- 
ment in a sentence, not dependent on any 
other part of it, 
Misuse of words, especially long ones, 
owing to similarity of sound or spelling. 
A means of comparison; the application 
of the qualities of one thing to another to 
which they do not literally apply. 

He bull-dozed a path through the 

crowd. 

He ploughs a lonely furrow. 
Confusing the comparison by mixing two 
metaphors in one image. 


ONOMATOPOEIA 


PARADOX 


PARENTHESIS 


PARODY 


PATHOS 
PEDANTIC 


PERSONIFI- 
CATION 


PHRASE 


PREDICATE 


PREFIX 


PUN 


SARCASM 


SATIRE 
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He lit the flame of anger which was 
watered by the press until anger grew 
to riot. 

The imitation by word choice of the 
sounds or impression you wish to denote. 
the murmuring of innumerable bees 
A statement which at first appears to 
contradict itself, but is found to contain 

an important truth. 

The child is father to the man. 

An afterthought, interrupting the straight- 
forward construction of the sentence, and 
placed between commas or in brackets. 
An imitation of the style of another 
literary work, for fun or ridicule. 
Awakening pity, sympathy or sadness. 
Making an unnecessary show of learning. 
Being too conscious of the rules. 

A form of metaphor, giving human 
qualities to things. 

Famine gripped him in her bony hands. 
A group of words acting as a noun, 
adjective or adverb; it does not contain a 
finite verb and therefore does not make 
complete sense in itself. 

The part of a sentence which expresses 

what the subject is, or does. Always 

contains the verb. 

A. syllable attached to the beginning of 

another word to modify its meaning. 
anticlimax; submarine. 

A humorous play on words of similar 

sound but different meaning. 

A taunting remark, intended to amuse 

others but not the object of it. 

Exposure of vice, folly or mismanage- 

ment to ridicule. 
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SIMILE 

SIMPLE 
SENTENCE 

SOLILOQUY 


SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE 


SUBORDINATE 


CONJUNCTION 


SYNONYM 


SYNTHESIS 


VERBOSITY 
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Saying that one thing is like another; a 
comparison introduced by /ike or as. 
A statement containing only one finite 
verb. 
Talking to oneself or thinking aloud, 
without awareness of an audience. 
Any clause that depends on another part 
of the sentence for its meaning, and does 
the work of a part of speech. 
A conjunction whose function is to join 
subordinate clauses to another clause in 
the same sentence. 

since, as, so that 
A word having the same, or very similar, 
meaning as another. 
Welding together various parts into à 
united whole. 


Using more words than are needed. 


Index 


There is a glossary giving Figures fs Speech and Grammatical Terms on pages 
165-170 


Adjective clauses, 16, 50, 51 
Adjective phrases, 50, 51, 86 
Adjectives, 8, 15, 38, 50, 51, 52, 
86, 111 
Adverb clauses, 16, 50, 51, 60 
Adverb phrases, 50, 51 
Adverbs, 8, 15, 39, 50, 51,86, 111 
Alliteration, 13, 60, 126 
Ambiguity, 13, 54, 126 
Antithesis, 54 
Antonyms, 4, 14, 52, 55, 60, 
85, 86, 126 


Clause, analysis, see Subordi- 
nate clauses 

Cliché, 13, 126 

Colloquialism, 60 

Comment and Criticism, 3, 12, 
23, 33, 41, 45, 59, 67, 84, 95, 
120, 140, 141 

Complement, 8 

Composition and essay, 9, 18, 
27, 34, 44, 64, 73, 75, 90, 96, 
106, 117, 122, 123, 136, 146 

Comprehension and Interpreta- 
tion, 2, 12, 22, 33, 41, 58, 67, 
84, 94, 101, 102, 105, 106, 
109, 120, 140, 141, 149, 150 


Definitions, 14, 35, 83 

Discussion, 10, 19, 20, 29, 30, 
34, 42, 48, 58, 62, 71, 72, 75, 
78, 82, 90, 94, 109, 114, 115, 
121, 129, 130, 133, 134, 148, 
149, 150 


Errors in sentences, 14, 15, 24, 
60, 112, 128 

Essay, see Composition 

Euphemism, 60 


Figures of speech, 13, 53, 54, 
60, 86, 126 


Hyperbole, 54, 60 


Indirect speech, 5, 25, 38, 55 
Trony, 86, 126 


Jargon, 60 


Language study, 4, 5, 8, 13, 24, 
38, 50, 59, 60, 68, 85, 95, 96, 
102, 105, 110, 126, 154, 157, 
159 

Letter writing, 9, 18, 64, 73, 
74, 89, 96, 122, 123, 136, 
146 


Metaphors, 4, 53, 58, 60, 86, 
126 


Modern Living, 4, 18, 30, 37, 
45, 55, 65, 71, 80, 81, 91, 114, 
147, 148 


Nour clauses, 16, 50, 51, 86 
Nouns, 8, 39, 52, 86, 127 


Personification, 60 

Précis and summary, 5, 17, 25, 
47, 61, 70, 88, 99, 107, 113, 
124, 154, 156, 159 
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Prefix, 38, 52, 53, 154 Sarcasm, 60, 86 
Prepositions, 111 Simile, 4, 60, 126 
Pronouns, 50, 86 Style, 000 
Proverbs, 25, 53, 54 Synonym, 14, 55, 59, 85, 126, 
Punctuation, 4, 9, 15, 25, 55, 157, 159 
69, 87, 112, 129, 136 Subordinate clauses, 16, 60, 69, 


87, 112, 113, 128, 157 


À í Summary, see Précis 
Reaching a conclusion, 36 


ER speech, see Indirect Verbs, 8, 38, 50, 51, 53, 69, 111 

speec 

Research work, 32, 33, 42, 79, Word study, 4, 8, 13, 24, 38, 50, 
80, 90, 97, 98, 105, 109, ^29; 59, 60, 68, 85, 95, 96, 102, 
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